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The  Fo 


Victor  Viggiani 

As  a value  in  society,  discipline  once 
enjoyed  tremendous  popularity.  Today  it 
is  frequently  misinterpreted  as  an  overly 
oppressive  measure.  Corporal  punishment 
has  been  dispensed  with  in  virtually  all 
school  boards,  and  in  some  boards  isolation, 
harsh  verbal  admonishment,  and  severe 
exclusionary  practices  have  also  been 
removed  from  policy.  The  vast  majority  of 
teachers  are  very  confused  when 
traditional  measures  are  removed  and 
nothing  is  put  in  to  replace  them.  Forced 
to  instill  discipline,  teachers  must  now  look 
elsewhere  for  ways  of  controlling  students, 
some  of  whom  scoff  at  the  very  words 
“limits,”  “discipline,”  “values,” 
“expectations,”  “requirements,”  and  “self- 
control.” 

Many  teachers  and  administrators  carry 
on  in  despair;  others  leave  the  profession. 
The  common  belief  throughout  the  ages 
that  education  and  discipline  are  linked 
has  been  eroded  by  political  rhetoric  and 
by  the  assumption  that  children  cannot 
tolerate  firm,  judicious  adult  guidance.  In 
many  ways,  society’s  efforts  to  protect 
children  from  abuse,  neglect,  and 
psychological  oppression  have  impaired 
the  ability  of  schools  to  set  standards  of 
good  behavior  and  to  impose  sanctions 
against  improper  behavior. 

School  authorities  are  scorned  when  they 
use  discipline  yet  schools  are  also  criticized 
when  it  is  absent.  This  Catch  22  has  many 
educators  asking,  “What  is  expected  from 
schools?”  The  most  liberal  critics  concede 
that  schools  are  for  learning,  and  logic  tells 
us  that  some  form  of  discipline  is  required 
to  deal  with  thousands  of  children.  Since 
education  is  obligatory,  a measure  of 
discipline  is  required  in  schools.  In 
addition,  student  behavior  comes  in  many 
forms.  Codes  of  behavior,  regulations,  and 
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an  emphasis  on  self-discipline  are 
necessary  to  encourage  students  to  do 
things  that  they  would  not  do  if  left  to  their 
own  desires.  Thus  the  basic  question  is, 
How  much  and  what  kinds  of  discipline 
serve  school  needs  and  student  needs  the 
best? 

Compulsory  education  implies  that 
society  requires  parents  to  place  their 
children  in  school.  A curriculum  implies 
that  there  is  a body  of  knowledge  to  be 
learned.  Obviously,  some  kind  of 
motivation  is  necessary  to  engage  the 
learner  and  teacher  in  the  learning 
process. 

Motivation  is  at  times  intrinsic;  that  is, 
the  learner  possesses  a desire  to  learn  for 


the  sake  of  learning.  The  motivation  may 
also  be  extrinsic;  that  is,  the  learner  works 
to  achieve  an  external  reward  (mark, 
credit,  job  opportunity,  greater  skill,  etc.). 
Regardless  of  the  reason  for  learning,  the 
application  to  the  task  of  learning  requires 
self-discipline  (intrinsic  motivation)  or 
overt  discipline  (external  motivation). 

But  the  link  between  learning  and 
discipline  has  become  fraught  with 
contradictions.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
public  demands  training  in  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  to  permit  society  to 
function  industrially,  economically,  and 
socially.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public 
proclaims  the  individual  rights  of  pupils  to 
dress  in  any  fashion  they  wish  in  school,  to 
be  chronically  absent  for  no  apparent 
reason,  to  verbally  challenge  the  legitimate 
authority  of  teachers  and  principals  . . . the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  The  school  bell  rings 
and  no  one  listens. 

Perhaps,  as  many  advocate,  schools  are 
not  responding  adequately  to  the  needs  of 
society.  Schools  are  not  accurately 
anticipating  the  directions  which  society 
should  take.  Perhaps  schools  turn  students 
off  from  learning  because  of  wearisome 
methods  of  teaching,  disinterested 
teachers,  jaded  administrators,  spiritless 
texts  and  materials.  Ultimately,  ratepayers 
may  feel  they  are  no  longer  receiving  their 
money’s  worth  from  school  systems.  These 
may  or  may  not  be  valid  reasons  for  poor 
discipline  in  schools;  however,  they  are 
symptoms  of  a much  broader  problem. 

How  can  the  public  accuse  the 
educational  system  of  non-responsiveness 
and  ineffectiveness  when  all  around  forces 
are  at  work  detracting  from  the  value 
systems  once  regarded  as  constants  in  our 
social  order?  Community  consensus  at  one 
time  gave  the  school  authority  to 
determine  what  could  and  could  not  be 
done  in  schools.  The  community 
supported  the  school  as  being  in  control  of 
its  domain.  Everyone  knew  this  to  be  the 
case— today  no  one  seems  to  know! 

Today  there  is  constant  criticism  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  teachers  to  exercise 
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discipline  in  their  classrooms.  Principals 
and  teachers  have  become  reticent  not  only 
about  exercising  firm  discipline  but  also 
about  responsibilities  provided  them  in  law 
by  acts  of  education.  It  appears  the 
criticisms  issued  at  teachers  for  using 
discipline  are  coming  from  families  where 
discipline  is  sadly  lacking.  Some  parents 
seem  to  be  saying,  “Listen,  we  don’t  stress 

We  shamefully  admit  that  some 
American  school  boards  have  hired 
armed  security  to  patrol  hallways  of 
some  urban  secondary  schools. 

discipline  in  our  home,  therefore  we  don’t 
want  you  using  it  in  the  school.”  An 
exaggeration,  you  say?  Visit  any  secondary 
school  guidance  counsellor  or  family  court 
in  your  area  to  realize  this  is  no 
overstatement. 

The  net  result  of  these  challenges  to  the 
authority  of  the  school  is  less  discipline  in 
classrooms  and  a pervasive  feeling  that  the 
authority  of  the  school  is  questionable.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  shamefully  admit  that 
some  American  school  boards  have  hired 
armed  security  to  patrol  hallways  of  some 
urban  secondary  schools.  This  admission  is 
conceded  shamefully  because  we  appear  to 


be  evolving  toward  the  overt  use  of  power 
to  impress  the  young  that  schools  are  a 
place  where  order  is  necessary.  Why  is 
power  being  used  against  our  children  to 
achieve  order?  At  one  time,  the  teacher 
need  only  have  raised  an  eyebrow. 

But  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
completely.  There  can  be  classrooms  and 
schools  where  discipline  is  achieved  and 
valued.  What  are  those  schools  and 
classrooms  like? 

First,  good  learning  environments  rely 
on  agreement  of  purpose  among  teachers, 
administrators,  students,  and  parents  with 
respect  to  three  prim  iples:  (1)  the  primary 
purpose  of  schools  is  to  help  students 
learn;  (2)  students  must  pay  attention  to 
learn  while  t he  teacher’s  job  is  to  direct  the 
diversity  of  learning  activities;  and  (3)  the 
teacher’s  authority  must  be  accepted  and 
supported  as  legitimate.  Interwoven  into 
these  three  areas  of  agreement  are  the 
values  of  external  discipline  and  of  self- 
discipline.  Good  schools  and  classrooms 
a<  hieve  dis(  ipline  by  a balance  ol  these  two 
forms. 

Even  in  good  schools  and  classrooms 
discipline  problems  occur;  when  they  do, 
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everyone  agrees  that  both  kinds  of 
discipline  are  essential  to  achieve  a 
situation  where  teachers  can  teach  and 
children  can  learn.  Sanctions,  restrictions, 
rewards,  praise,  and  initiatives  are  all  met 
with  a universally  applied  response. 
Everyone  knows  and  accepts  their 
responsibilities  because  there  are  no 
contradictions,  inconsistencies,  or 
misperceptions  about  where  authority 
resides  and  how  it  is  manifested. 

In  well-disciplined  schools,  agreement 
about  dress,  manners,  language,  and 
respect  for  people  and  property  is 
common.  Students  are  given  opportunities 
to  exercise  self-discipline  and  frequent 
opportunities  to  experience  success.  Praise 
is  abundant  in  academic  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  Reward  systems  are 
applied  consistently  and  on  a regular  basis. 
There  is  a hierarchy  of  accepted  sanctions 
which  vary  from  the  moderately  punitive 
to  the  most  punitive  measure.  The  more 
severe  a sanction,  the  less  frequently  it  is 
used.  There  is  an  obvious  absence  of 
heavy-handedness  and  a prevalence  of 
trust  and  logical  consequence. 

In  well-disciplined  environments,  it  is 
readily  apparent  to  pupils  and  parents  that 
teachers  help  pupils  beyond  their 
contractual  obligations.  This  help  is  often 
in  the  form  of  extra-academic  assistance, 


overcoming  social  obstacles,  providing 
sympathy  and  guidance  in  personal  and 
family  problems.  Students  also  provide 
help  for  teachers  beyond  their  own 
“contractual”  student  obligations.  Students 
help  other  students.  Students  are  involved 
in  defining  and  at  times  applying  sanctions. 
The  legal  authority  of  the  school’s 
administration  is  accepted.  Administrators 
are  seen  helping  teachers  beyond  their 
contractual  obligations.  Parents  are 
involved  with  co-operative  activities,  fund 
raising,  school  trips,  and  volunteer  clerical 
assistance.  The  school  suffers  from  few 
incidents  of  student  vandalism. 

Consensus  does  not  mean  unanimity. 
The  well-developed  school  community, 
however,  encourages  self-discipline  and 
personal  accountability.  The  forgotten 
value  of  discipline  must  be  revitalized  by 
stressing  the  self  in  discipline.  Discipline  as 
a value  will  be  rediscovered  only  if  we  all 
agree  to  its  purpose.  □ 


ORBIT  invites  readers  to  respond  to 
Victor  Viggiani’s  plea  to  revitalize  the 
traditional  school  value  of  discipline. 


Dear  Editor, 

The  October  issue  of  Orbit  found  its  way 
to  the  faculty  reading  room.  I read  with 
much  interest  the  articles  in  the  section 
Teacher  Education  in  Ontario:  A 
Discussion.  Many  of  the  issues  discussed 
we  have  been  grappling  with  here  in 
Florida.  I look  forward  to  reading  future 
issues  of  Orbit. 

Anne  Campbell 
University  of  Florida 


I'he  article  “Is  There  a Doctor  in  the 
House?”  (October  1987)  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Waterloo  County 
Elementary  School  Teacher-Librarians’ 
Association.  Although  a legitimate  concern 
is  presented  in  this  paper,  the  executive  of 
this  association,  on  behalf  of  all  Waterloo 
County  teacher-librarians,  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  published  statement  that 
“principals  may  give  the  [incompetent] 
teacher  a less  demanding  assignment 
(perhaps  in  the  school  library  or  central 
resource  centre).” 

This  comment  indicates  to  us  a lack  of 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  teacher- 
librarian  and  library  resource  centres  in 
Waterloo  County  elementary  schools  and 
schools  across  the  province.  The  Ministry 
document  “Partners  in  Action:  The 
Library  Resource  Centre  in  the  School 
Curriculum”  clearly  describes  the 
multifaceted  role  that  is  being  fulfilled  by 
the  highly  qualified  professional  group 
which  this  association  represents.  This 
document  outlines  the  philosophy  and  goal 
of  all  teacher-librarians  across  Ontario. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Orbit  staff  will  become 
informed  so  that  they  can  rid  themselves 
of  this  outdated  perception  of  teacher- 
librarians  and  school  libraries. 

Doris  Reier, 
President, 
Elementary  School  Teacher- 
Librarians’  Association 


Since  my  article  “Is  There  a Doctor  in 
the  House?”  appeared  in  Orbit,  it  has  been 
drawn  to  my  attention  that  it  refers  to  the 
role  of  the  teacher-librarian  or  resource 
librarian  as  being  “less  demanding”  than 
that  of  a teacher.  This  statement  was 
intended  to  reflect  inaccurate  perceptions 
held  by  some  administrators  as  found  in 
the  literature.  The  statement  does  not 
reflect  my  views  nor  the  views  of  those 
whom  I interviewed  in  my  research.  I 
apologize  for  any  concern  created  by  the 
implications  of  the  statement  as  it  appeared 
in  the  article. 

David  Spence 
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Cecilia  Reynolds 

The  words  teacher  and  principal  are 
readily  associated  with  a rich  complement 
of  images.  The  persons  who  enact  these 
roles  soon  find  that  they  do  so  under  the 
influence  of  those  who  have  preceded 
them.  The  physical  stage  for  the  drama  of 
school  life  in  many  respects  resembles  the 
past.  The  actors,  too,  while  unique  to  their 
time  and  place,  portray  roles  which  in  some 
respects  have  already  been  written  for 
them. 

Do  women  and  men  have  the  same 
image  of  the  role  of  school  principal?  Do 
such  images  change  across  generations?  In 
a recent  study,  I interviewed  24  women 
and  men  from  the  past  two  generations  of 
principals  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education.  In  Toronto,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
a historical  fact  that  more  men  than  women 
have  been  school  administrators.  The 
purpose  of  my  study  was  to  investigate  not 
only  why  but  how  this  has  happened. 

Approximately  half  of  those  interviewed 
began  teaching  prior  to  World  War  II  (in 
the  1920s  or  1930s)  and  became  principals 
in  the  1950s  or  1960s.  The  other  group 
began  teaching  after  World  War  II  (in  the 
1950s  or  1960s)  and  became  principals  in 
the  1970s  or  1980s.  A comparison  of  their 
life  histories  reveals  that  despite  changing 
contexts  there  were  many  common 
elements  in  the  experiences  of  women 
from  the  two  groups  which  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  experiences  described  by 
men  in  both  groups.  Also,  there  were  some 
marked  differences  in  the  experiences 
reported  by  women  of  the  first  group  and 
those  of  the  generation  who  followed 
them. 

Commonalities  Across  the  Generations 

The  following  five  elements  were 
consistent  for  women  in  both  generations: 

• Dutiful  daughters.  Repeatedly,  women  in 
each  group  described  how  their 
responsibilities  to  parents  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  sons.  Striking  out 
on  their  own  was  more  difficult  for  women 
and  they  talked  about  wanting  to  “stay 
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close  to  home.”  Unlike  most  of  their  male 
contemporaries,  they  were  not  extremely 
mobile  early  in  their  teaching  careers  and 
they  more  frequently  chose  to  continue  to 
live  with  their  parents.  This  resulted  in 
differing  economic  needs  early  in  their 
work  lives  and  different  patterns  of 
experience.  Also,  as  their  parents  aged, 
women  reported  that  it  fell  largely  to  them 
to  care  both  economically  and  emotionally 
for  them.  Only  when  they  did  not  have  a 
sister  did  men  report  such  a responsibility. 
Unlike  the  financial  and  social  needs  of 


men  with  families,  however,  women’s 
responsibilities  to  parents  were  less  visible 
and  socially  acknowledged. 

• Good  students.  While  not  all  of  the 
women  felt  that  they  had  been  terribly 
good  students,  each  described  hard  work  as 
a major  factor  in  school  success.  Men,  on 
the  other  hand,  repeatedly  claimed  that  it 
was  their  mental  abilities  which  saw  them 
through  school.  Women  also  alluded  to 
hard  work  as  the  major  contributing  factor 
leading  to  promotion  in  teaching.  In 
contrast,  men  repeatedly  said  that  it  was 
their  abilities  which  led  them  into 
administration. 

• Social  acceptance.  Women  in  both  groups 


felt  that  even  when  they  themselves  were 
uncertain  about  whether  teaching  was  the 
best  career  choice,  others  encouraged  them 
and  saw  it  as  “a  good  job  for  a woman.” 
Men,  in  contrast,  reported  that  parents  and 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  them  from 
becoming  teachers.  When  it  came  to 
becoming  principals,  however,  the 
situation  changed  and  it  was  women  who 
were  told  that  such  a move  was  not  in  their 
best  interests,  while  men  were  encouraged 
and  told  that  it  was  a “logical  step”  for  a 
man  in  their  field. 

• Sources  of  support.  Women  in  the  two 
groups  stated  that  in  the  classroom  they 
had  received  much  help  and  support  from 
female  teachers  but  when  they  became 
principals  they  felt  isolated  because  there 
were  so  few  other  women  in  that  role. 
Their  decision  to  move  into  administration 
was  one  they  described  as  frightening 
because  they  had  to  leave  their  peer  group 
and  enter  a “male  world”  which  was 
foreign  to  them.  In  contrast,  men  in  both 
groups  said  that  in  classrooms  they  had 
often  felt  isolated  despite  the  help  they 
received  from  some  “kindly  female 
teachers.”  Their  decision  to  move  into 
administration  was  one  which  they 
described  as  taking  them  out  of  the  “female 
world”  of  the  classroom  and  into  an  area 
where  they  felt  supported  and  comfortable 
with  their  male  peers. 

• Marginal  appointments.  Women  who 
became  principals  in  the  Toronto  Board  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  were  appointed  to 
girls’  schools,  vocational  schools, 
experimental  schools,  or  those  which  were 
known  to  have  sensitive  problems.  While 
women  principals  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
appear,  at  first,  to  have  been  given 
appointments  which  were  not  quite  as 
marginal  (that  is,  they  were  sent  to 
collegiates  and  “regular”  types  of 
elementary  schools),  further  discussion 
revealed  that  even  these  women  felt  that 
more  often  than  not  the  “cleanup  jobs”  in 
administration  were  still  being  given  more 
often  to  women  than  men.  Women 
principals  still  saw  themselves  as  a minority 
group  within  administration  and  they  felt 
marginalized  in  comparison  to  their  male 
colleagues.  These  perceptions  persisted 
despite  an  increasing  focus  on  employment 
equity  and  affirmative  action  programs 
within  the  Toronto  Board. 
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Differences 

The  following  five  elements  differed  for 
women  in  the  two  generations  and 
illustrate  specific  ways  in  which  women’s 
views  have  changed  over  time: 

• Rising  expectations.  There  was  a marked 
difference  in  the  comments  of  women  in 
the  two  generations  about  the  likelihood 
that  they  would  ever  become  school 
principals.  While  women  in  the  first 
generation  stated  that  principals  were 
always  “he,”  those  in  the  later  generation 
said  that,  while  it  was  unusual  for  a woman 
to  take  on  the  principal’s  role,  it  was 
possible.  They  said  they  made  a decision  to 
pursue  movement  into  that  role.  Men  in 
the  two  groups  were  relatively  consistent 
in  their  view  that  it  was  highly  likely  and 
positive  for  them  to  move  out  of  the 
classroom  and  into  administration.  This, 
they  explained,  was  what  most  men  in 
education  did. 

• Persistence.  In  discussing  their  reactions 
to  being  appointed  to  the  principalship, 
another  difference  between  these  two 
generations  of  women  was  evident. 
Women  in  the  first  group  said  that  they 
were  hesitant  and  fearful  of  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  role.  While  they  soon 
overcame  such  feelings,  they  stated  that 
things  had  happened  “to”  them.  They  were 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  had 
been  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and 
promoted.  In  contrast,  women  in  the 
second  group  said  that  they  had  actively 
sought  promotion.  They  each  recalled  a 
“turning  point"  in  their  lives  at  which  they 
decided  to  apply  for  upward  mobility.  For 
some  of  them,  this  meant  coping  with 
repeated  failures  and  setbacks  but  for 
each  it  meant  attainment  after  active 
striving.  Men  described  smoother  career 
paths  filled  with  some  problems  and 
decision  making  but  not  with  the  same 
need  for  persistence.  In  other  words,  they 
did  not  describe  repeated  rejections  but 
more  often  talked  about  rapid  promotion 
from  one  level  to  the  next.  Women  in  both 
groups  spent  relatively  longer  periods  in 
classrooms  prior  to  promotion  than  did 
their  male  colleagues. 

• Marital  status.  There  were  striking 
differences  in  the  marital  status  patterns 
ol  women  in  the  two  generations.  While 
eac  h ol  those  in  the  first  group  had  never 
married,  those  in  the  second  were  a 
mixture  of  those  who  had  married  and  had 
children,  those  who  married  and  remained 
childless,  those  who  never  married,  those 
who  divorced,  and  those  who  were  widows. 
In  contrast,  all  of  the  men  had  married 
and  had  children  with  the  exception  of  two 
who  had  married  and  remained  childless. 
Such  differences  between  men  and  women 
meant  that  they  had  different 

c ombinations  of  personal  and  work-related 
responsibilities.  It  also  meant  that  such 
demands  changed  for  women  over  time 


while  they  remained  relatively  constant  for 
men. 

• Collectivity.  Women  in  the  first 
generation  spoke  about  their  success  as  the 
result  of  individual  effort.  While  some 
women  in  the  second  generation  continued 
to  express  such  beliefs,  there  were  others 
who  linked  their  mobility  with  a wider 
social  awareness  with  regard  to  women’s 
location  in  our  society.  While  those  in  the 
first  group  spoke  of  the  trauma  of  being 
the  “only”  woman  at  the  principal’s  course 
or  at  a meeting  or  conference,  those  in  the 
second  generation  said  that  they  were  one 
of  “a  few”  women  present.  Also,  women  in 
the  later  group  said  that  there  were 
women’s  networks  beginning  to  form  and 
that  women’s  support  groups  had  assisted 
them  in  their  efforts.  While  most  women 
spoke  about  the  positive  outcomes  of  such 
changes,  some  admitted  having 
reservations  about  the  extent  to  which 
others  might  castigate  them  and  their 
abilities  by  saying  that  theirs  was  a “token” 
rather  than  a real  appointment.  Such 
doubts  had  not  haunted  women  from  the 
earlier  generation  because  they  truly 
believed  that  it  was  not  because  they  were 
women  that  they  had  been  promoted  but 
in  spite  of  that  fact. 

• Ambiguous  roles.  A final  point  of 
difference  between  the  women  in  these  two 
generations  rests  on  their  comments  about 
the  clarity  of  role  definitions.  For  women 
in  the  first  group  it  had  been  clear  that 
either  they  married  or  they  continued  to 
work  for  pay.  They  either  remained  in  the 
classroom  or  they  became  an 
administrator.  They  either  spent  their  time 
at  work-related  activities  or  those  at  home. 
The  lines  between  “men’s  work”  and 
“women’s  work”  were  relatively  clear.  Such 
clarity  had  dissipated  for  the  women  in  the 
generation  that  followed.  These  women 
talked  about  anxieties  with  regard  to  role 
definitions  and  the  allotment  of  their  time 
and  efforts  to  the  many  roles  they  held 
simultaneously.  Caught  in  the  flow  of 
change,  both  men  and  women  in  the 
second  group  were  less  sure  about  what 
they  should  become  or  who  they  should 
be.  But,  while  men  talked  about  having  to 
“help”  with  child  care  and  cope  with  less 
clear-cut  lines  between  principal  and  staff, 
women  discussed  trying  to  “have  it  all"  in 
their  home  lives  and  their  professional 
lives.  They  described  the  pressures  of 
knowing  that  they  were  role  models  for 
other  women;  pressures  not  discussed  as 
part  of  men’s  experiences.  They  talked 
about  guilt  related  to  placing  their  needs 
above  those  of  their  children  or  of  having 
to  overcome  past  socialization  in  order  to 
openly  compete  with  others.  These  were 
aspects  unique  to  women’s  descriptions 
and  more  fully  described  by  women  in  the 
second  generation  than  by  those  in  the 
first. 


Implications 

What  are  the  implications  of  such  findings? 
They  suggest  at  least  three  ways  in  which 
we  must  begin  to  revise  our  views  of  men’s 
and  women’s  roles  in  schools.  First  of  all,  it 
seems  clear  that  men  and  women  do  not 
arrive  at  career  decision  points  in  the  same 
way.  Women’s  early  experiences  as 
daughters  and  students  have  differed 
significantly  from  those  of  men.  Such 
differences  lead  to  different  perceptions 
of  such  things  as  mobility,  economic  need, 
family  responsibilities,  work  commitment, 
and  the  positive  rewards  of  promotion. 
Different  perceptions  of  these  aspects  of 
school  life  are  directly  related  to 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  women 
choose  to  become  school  administrators. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  guard 
against  assuming  that  difference  means 
deficiency.  Should  the  experiences  of  men 
be  used  as  the  norm  against  which  women’s 
experiences  are  measured?  To  continue 
such  a practice  would  perpetuate  old 
patterns  which  have  favored  men  over 
women  in  terms  of  their  movement  into 
administrative  roles  in  schools.  Also,  if  we 
continue  to  assume  that  progress  for 
women  rests  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  master  or  better  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  their  male  counterparts,  then 
we  are  really  asking  them  to  become  “like 
men”  in  order  to  succeed.  In  doing  this,  we 
are  subtly  but  surely  devaluing  most  of  the 
early  experiences  of  women  in  our  society. 
The  first  necessary  revision  then  is  to 
expand  our  view  of  what  is  normal  and 
valued  so  that  it  includes  the  experiences 
of  both  women  and  men. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  even 
when  men  and  women  adopt  the  same 
roles  in  schools,  they  are  likely  to  have 
different  experiences  with  regard  to 
sources  of  support.  As  long  as  women 
continue  to  experience  the  “female  world” 
of  the  classroom  as  comfortable  and  secure 
and  the  “male  world”  of  school 
administration  as  cold  and  exclusionary, 
only  a few  women  will  run  the  risk  of 
trespassing  on  claimed  territory.  As  long 
as  men  feel  unsupported  as  classroom 
teachers  and  see  the  only  viable  route  for 
them  as  men  in  education  as  one  which 
leads  into  administration,  there  seems  little 
hope  of  interrupting  historical  patterns 
whereby  women  teach  and  men  manage. 
Another  revision  then  is  the  widening  of 
role  definitions  so  that  greater  choice  is 
made  available  to  both  women  and  men. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  that  until  such 
revised  views  of  men’s  and  women’s  work 
in  schools  are  widespread  within  school 
culture,  the  few  women  who  do  become 
principals  will  need  support  structures 
provided  by  the  system  that  are  not  solely 
dependent  on  their  personal  initiatives.  It 
is  not  enough  to  let  women  sink  or  swim  or 
to  point  to  the  shortfallings  of  individual 
women  as  evidence  of  the  weaknesses 
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inherent  in  all  women.  Also,  we  must 
question  the  measurements  used  to  assess 
the  status  of  women  and  men  in  schools. 
Numerical  comparisons  often  fail  to  reveal 
subtle  differences.  There  may  be  a few 
women  principals  but  what  sorts  of 
positions  have  they  been  given?  How  long 
has  it  taken  them  to  attain  promotion? 
Have  the  personal  costs  of  such  mobility 
been  the  same?  Only  by  asking  these  types 
of  questions  can  we  begin  to  work  toward 
gender  equity  with  regard  to  school 
administration.  A third  revision  then  is  to 
acknowledge  rather  than  deny  such 
qualitative  differences  in  the  present  and 
develop  strategies  to  address  them  for 
future  generations. 

The  challenge  presented  to  each  of  us  is 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  foster  such 
revisions.  To  fail  to  do  so  means  that  we 
may  unwittingly  perpetuate  images  for 
both  women  and  men  in  schools  which 
have  had  negative  consequences  for  us  all.O 
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Bob  Malcomson 

More  than  once  during  the  school  year 
visitors  entered  our  classroom  unaware 
that  a blind  child  sat  at  one  of  the  desks. 
For  most  people,  a class  of  gifted  children 
is  impressive  enough.  The  expectation  that 
at  any  moment  they  might  be  approached 
by  some  budding  Einstein  usually 
preoccupies  their  thoughts.  Few 
understand  gifted  kids  and  fewer  still 
expect  to  find  a blind  person  calmly  going 
about  her  business.  But  Jennifer  Goulden 
was  there  working  beside  the  other  24 
gifted  kids  in  our  segregated  grade  7/8 
class.  For  her,  it  was  no  big  deal.  She  was 
very  much  used  to  life  with  sighted  kids 
her  age. 

J^ight  in  step  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighties,  Jennifer  has  been  fully 
integrated  into  the  elementary  school 
program.  But  the  story  of  how  this 
integration  occurred  goes  back  to  a time 
when  such  arrangements  were  rather 
unheard-of  in  educational  circles. 

Schooling  for  most  blind  children  in 
Ontario  has  meant  enrolment  in  the 
provinrially  operated  W.  Ross  Macdonald 
School,  a residential  facility  for  the  blind. 
The  Gouldens  were  not  too  satisfied  with 
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the  idea  of  sending  the  youngest  of  their 
three  children  (Jen’s  sisters  are  sighted  but 
Jen  has  been  blind  since  birth)  to  the  school 
in  Brantford,  two  hours  drive  from  home. 
Keeping  their  family  unit  intact  was  a 
definite  priority  for  them.  A social  worker 
for  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  (CNIB)  was  the  first  person  to 
suggest  enrolment  in  a public  school 
kindergarten  class.  With  some 
investigating,  and  a fair  amount  of  talking, 
a kindergarten  placement  in  one  of  the 
Niagara  South  Board  of  Education  schools 
in  Welland,  where  Jennifer  lives,  was 
arranged. 

Jen’s  kindergarten  year  was  a very 
successf  ul  one,  and  long  before  it  was  over, 
her  parents  began  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  a grade  1 placement.  Luckily, 
one  of  the  Niagara  South  principals,  Ross 
Staples,  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  local  unit  of  the  CNIB. 
With  bis  support,  a spot  was  made  for  Jen 
in  his  primary  school. 

I was  a teacher  at  E.  W.  Farr  when 
Jennifer  enrolled  in  that  school.  She 
impressed  me  from  the  word  “go."  I 
remember  her  happily  involved  in  learning 
along  with  her  sighted  peers.  On  my  yard 
duty  strolls,  I watched  her  jogging  around 
the  school  or  slithering  through  the  tire 
tunnel.  She  demanded  nothing,  and 
nonchalantly  fitted  into  the  routines  of  the 
school. 

In  the  six  years  between  our  first 
encounter  and  the  day  when  she  entered 
my  ( lass,  I had  heard  a great  deal  about 


her.  The  teaching  staff  and  board  officials 
had  reviewed  her  special  case  each  year. 
Jennifer’s  progress  attested  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Goulden’s  request  for  public  school 
placement.  In  fact,  her  talents  had  led  to  a 
referral  for  intellectual  assessment.  Testing 
revealed  that  Jennifer’s  performance  on 
the  WISC-R  put  her  in  the  category  of  very 
superior  intelligence.  The  following  year, 
she  joined  a grade  5 group  in  a segregated 
junior  division  classroom  for  gifted 
students.  It  was  after  grade  6 that  she 
entered  my  class. 

classroom  teacher,  my  responsibility 
was  to  provide  for  Jennifer  the  same  type 
of  program  that  the  other  grade  7/8 
gifted  students  would  receive.  Certain 
adjustments  would  have  to  be  made 
because  of  Jennifer’s  blindness,  but  the 
ideal  was  for  her  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  kids.  This  goal  had  been 
followed  during  her  years  of  schooling. 
Our  class  would  be  no  different. 

I was  not  alone  in  facing  this 
responsibility.  Two  dedicated  resource 
people  assisted  me  in  providing  instruction 
for  Jennifer.  Joan  McCormick  worked  in 
an  office  down  the  hall  translating 
worksheets  and  assignments  into  braille, 
making  audio-tapes  of  long  text  passages, 
and  helping  Jen  complete  individual 
research  projects.  She  also  transcribed 
Jen’s  brailled  homework  by  writing  in 
script  between  the  lines  of  raised  dots.  The 
Learning  Resource  Teacher  for  the 
Visually  Impaired  for  our  board,  Jan 
Fuaco,  played  a vital  role  in  the  success  of 
the  year.  She  visited  the  school  twice  a week 
to  work  with  Jennifer  on  developing  and 
refining  relevant  learning  skills.  Mrs. 
Fuaco  was  the  intermediary  between  our 
school  and  the  W.  Ross  Macdonald  Facility 
in  Brantford,  obtaining  supplies  and 
materials  as  we  needed  them.  Also,  she 
knew  Jennifer  very  well.  They  had  worked 
together  since  Jen  had  been  in  grade  2,  so 
it  was  to  Jan  Fuaco  that  I went  for  advice 
on  how  to  handle  a particular  matter  or 
for  reassurance  that  I was  doing  O.K. 

In  addition  to  these  two  resource  people, 
1 could  rely  on  my  principal  and  the  entire 
school  staff  for  100  percent  co-operation. 
Then,  when  I closed  the  door  of  our 
classroom,  I knew  that  I would  be 
surrounded  by  a roomful  of  responsible 
young  people,  who  only  rarely  failed  to 
step  in  when  an  extra  hand  was  needed. 
And  to  top  it  off,  the  centre  of  all  this 
concern  was  herself  a very  capable  young 
person  who  came  to  me  from  a thoroughly 
competent  and  down-to-earth  family.  All 
the  cards  were  stacked  in  our  favor. 

Jennifer  was  extremely  well-prepared 
to  meet  the  academic  challenges  of  the 
classroom  program.  Despite  textbooks  that 
came  in  multiple  volumes  of  braille  stacked 
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up  to  her  waist,  a writing  device  that 
weighed  half  a ton  and  sounded  like  a 
woodpecker  with  a sledgehammer  for  a 
beak,  and  despite  a continuous  torrent  of 
worksheets  and  assignments,  marked  and 
returned,  this  girl  never  seemed  to  get 
confused.  She  always  knew  where 
everything  was.  Undoubtedly,  her  resource 
people  and  her  parents  had  taught  her 
some  effective  strategies,  but  I’ve  seen 
scads  of  other  well-prepared  young  people 
(and  even  an  adult  or  two)  lose  paper  and 
pencil  and  overall  sense  of  direction 
between  here  and  the  door.  Not  so 
Jennifer  Goulden.  Everything  was  in  its 
place,  and  if  it  wasn’t,  she  knew  where  it 
could  be  located. 

Apart  from  her  obvious  intellect  and 
commitment  to  excelling,  Jennifer  had 
another  important  quality  that  I have  come 
to  equate  with  the  most  successful  of  my 
gifted  students.  She  was  a “heel  nipper,” 
one  of  a relentless  breed  of  scholarly 
terriers.  As  teacher,  I may  be  performing 
at  my  best,  always  on  top  of  my  lessons  and 
students’  work,  but  the  “heel  nippers”  are 
still  there  every  time  I sit  down,  asking  for 
more,  wanting  to  know  when  the  latest 
submissions  will  be  evaluated,  what  my 
plans  are  for  next  Tuesday’s  phys.  ed. 
lesson,  etc.  Jennifer  was  like  that.  A day 
rarely  went  by  when  she  was  not  asking  for 
more,  often  after  handing  in  her  work 
before  it  was  due. 

An  important  aspect  of  our  gifted 
programming  was  to  provide  instruction 
related  to  specific  needs  of  each  individual 
learner.  One  of  Jen’s  main  areas  of 
strength  was  mathematics.  Even  though 
her  math  grades  the  year  before  had  been 
steady  Bs,  Jan  Fuaco  and  I decided  that 
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math  was  one  area  where  she  would  be  able 
to  handle  some  accelerated  progress.  As  a 
result,  I led  Jennifer  through  a combined 
version  of  the  two  intermediate  grade  math 
programs  as  a preparation  for  an 
advancement  to  the  grade  9 program 
during  her  grade  8 year.  The  steps  I took 
to  meet  the  needs  that  did  surface  during 
mathematics  classes  provide  a good 
illustration  of  some  of  the  specific 
adjustments  that  a teacher  has  to  make 
when  a blind  child  is  integrated  into  a 
mainstream  class. 

Jennifer’s  outstanding  memory  had  been 
a plus  in  past  years,  but  I knew  that  some 
of  the  advanced  grade  8 concepts  would 
challenge  even  her  ability  to  juggle  data. 
So  one  of  the  first  things  I developed  with 
Jennifer  was  the  practice  of  recording  step- 
by-step  procedures  instead  of  stating 
answers  alone. 

A short-cut  that  we  did  move  to  very 
quickly  in  the  fall  was  the  talking 
calculator.  Most  of  her  previous  math  work 
had  been  assisted  by  the  use  of  an  abacus, 
but  that  seemed  rather  unnecessary  to  me 
when  a voice-capable  electronic  wafer  was 
available.  Jennifer  used  the  calculator 
reluctantly.  It  helped  her  work  faster,  but 
had  a bothersome  feature  I didn’t 
understand  properly  until  later.  It  was 
noisy.  The  little  hurrfan  trapped  inside  that 
machine  didn't  know  how  to  whisper  and 
this  began  to  bother  Jen  especially  when 
one  or  two  of  her  classmates  (using  silent 
calculators)  objected  to  this  intrusion.  Even 
though  I explained  to  her  that  they  would 
get  used  to  the  machine  and  that  t licit  own 
chattering  usually  blocked  out  any  sound 


the  calculator  made,  I wasn’t  too  successful 
in  reducing  Jennifer’s  discomfort. 
Eventually,  it  wound  up  on  the  list  of 
replacement  items  for  the  next  school  year. 

I suspect  its  successor  will  be  less  vocal. 

In  time  it  became  obvious  that  parts  of 
the  math  program  should  be  omitted. 
Constructing  angles  and  shapes  using  ruler 
and  compass  only  was  a pretty  irrelevant 
task  for  Jen.  Such  work  with  two- 
dimensional  qualities  was  meaningless  and 
so  I did  not  pursue  it.  In  the  same  way,  I 
had  discovered  that  the  map  drawing 
assignments  completed  by  other  students 
were  inappropriate  for  Jen.  She  has  a good 
knowledge  of  shapes  and  can  find  Halifax 
on  a three-dimensional  map  of  Canada,  so 
I don’t  lose  any  sleep  over  her  not  being 
properly  prepared  to  face  the  rigors  of 
analytical  geometry. 

Taking  up  corrections  in  math  was  a 
time-consuming  matter.  When  a sighted 
child  errs  in  completing  some 
computations,  working  with  that  student 
requires  relatively  easy  erasures  and 
second  attempts.  When  Jen  did  not 
understand  how  she  had  messed  up  on  an 
order  of  operations  problem,  we  had  to 
plod  through  the  lines  of  figures  slowly, 
her  with  the  calculator  speaking  and  the 
brailler  thumping  and  me  scratching  away 
with  my  pencil  in  order  to  keep  track  of 
what  she  was  inscribing. 

Lessons  in  new  concepts  and  operations 
posed  some  unique  challenges,  too.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  explain  compounded 
interest  or  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  with  integers  to  someone  who 
can’t  see?  Working  with  Jennifer  showed 
me  how  dependent  I was  upon  paper  and 
pencil  or  chalk  and  slate  to  demonstrate 
before  a student’s  eyes  the  intricacies  of 
such  operations.  Instead  of  scribbling 
examples  for  her  to  see  I had  to  describe 
my  explanations  orally.  It  was  one  of  my 
most  challenging  teaching  experiences  and 
also  one  of  my  most  fulfilling.  Frequently 
Jen  and  I sat  with  our  heads  bent  together 
as  I taught  my  lessons  in  as  quiet  a voice  as 
possible  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  other 
students. 

As  it  turned  out,  Jennifer  didn’t  seem  to 
suffer  too  greatly  from  my  instructional 
attempts.  She  completed  the  grade  8 math 
course  very  successfully  and  will  go  on  to 
face  the  challenges  of  grade  9 math  in  the 
next  term.  Hopefully,  she  will  advance  to 
secondary  school  having  obtained  one 
credit  toward  her  graduation  diploma 
already. 

residential  facility  could  probably 
deliver  a very  suitable  academic  program 
for  a sifted  and  blind  child  like  Jennifer. 

o - 

The  big  plus  for  her  being  in  our  class  was 
that  she  could  go  to  school  each  day  and 
return  home  each  night,  like  everyone  else 
did.  And  she  was  able  to  continue  learning 
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Jennifer  shared  in  the  many  accomplishments  we  made  during  the  year. 


how  to  get  along  in  a sighted  world.  No 
one  should  assume  that  all  blind  students 
would  be  best  served  by  the  particular 
situation  that  has  been  made  available  to 
Jennifer.  Jennifer  is  definitely  a most 
remarkable  young  lady.  The  non- 
academic  opportunities  which  integration 
into  the  segregated  class  provided  for  Jen, 
however,  were  among  the  chief  advantages 
for  her  enrolment  in  our  class. 

During  the  year  she  enjoyed  a whole 
assortment  of  experiences.  Our  class 
returned  to  the  Challenge/Discovery 
Adventure  Training  Centre  at  Brock 
University.  Here  the  students  participated 
in  group  and  individual  initiatives 
designed  to  challenge  their  fitness  and 
problem-solving  abilities.  Along  with  her 
classmates,  Jennifer  worked  to  get 
everyone  through  the  sticky  spider’s  web. 
On  one  grey  day,  with  calls  of 
encouragement  below  her,  she 
manoeuvred  herself  around  the  criss- 
crossed set  of  cables  that  spanned  the 
distance  half  way  up  between  two  trees. 

The  majority  of  our  students  joined  with 
others  in  the  school  to  take  a four-day 
excursion  to  Quebec  City.  Jen,  assisted 
when  necessary  by  her  room-mates  or  by 
me,  managed  very  well.  She  met  with 
French-speaking  students,  toured  the  city, 
stayed  in  the  regal  Chateau  Frontenac 
hotel,  and,  like  every  other  child  who  went, 
returned  home  exhausted,  happy,  and  full 
of  memories. 

Jennifet  moved  f reely  around  the  school 
and  its  playground.  She  attended  Family 
Studies  and  Industrial  Arts  classes,  worked 
as  a money  roller  in  the  school  store,  sang 
in  the  show  choir  for  the  school  musical, 
sold  magazine  subscriptions  during  the 
fund-raising  drive,  and  sent  a balloon  aloft 
as  part  of  Out  Remembrance  Day  program. 

These  rewarding  events  were  also 
peppered  with  experiences  that  showed 


Jennifer  some  of  the  realities  of  her  life  as 
a blind  person  in  a sighted  world.  Her  bi- 
weekly sessions  with  Mrs.  Fuaco,  our 
resource  person,  were  taken  up  with  such 
things  as  braille  skill-building  and 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  portable  slate 
and  stylus  and  computer-based  recording 
devices.  Jennifer  would  have  preferred  to 
stay  in  our  class  all  the  time,  but  withdrawal 
was  a mandatory  feature  of  her  school 
week. 

There  were,  too,  some  restrictions  about 
what  activities  in  which  she  could  become 
involved.  Competitive  games  during 
physical  education  classes  usually  brought 
her  limitations  to  our  attention.  For 
instance,  when  I asked  her  what  she 
thought  she  should  be  doing  during  our 
soccer  matches,  Jennifer  exclaimed  that 
she  wanted  to  play.  I expressed  my  concern 
that  she  might  get  smacked  in  the  face  by 
a flying  ball , to  which  she  promptly 
answered,  “Well,  I won’t  be  the  first  kid  to 
get  hurt  playing  soccer!”  So,  she  played, 
more  or  less  that  is;  the  game  went  so  fast 
that,  even  with  a running  mate  grasping 
her  arm,  Jen  was  never  able  to  intercept 
the  ball. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  state  her  view, 
to  listen  to  my  ideas,  and  then  to  work  out 
an  agreement  that  suited  both  of  us  was 
extremely  important  to  Jennifer.  In  fact, 
the  discussions  that  Jennifer  and  I had 
stand  out  in  my  mind  as  highlights  in  the 
year.  Like  any  young  adolescent,  she  had 
lots  ol  questions  relating  to  people,  the 
world,  and  her  place  in  it.  She  strove  to  be 
independent,  to  decide  who  she  wanted  to 
spend  time  with,  to  decide  what  she  wanted 
to  do  with  her  time.  Take  away  the 
blindness  and  Jennifer  was  the  same  as 
everyone  else. 

Understanding  Jennifer’s  blindness  was 
one  of  my  biggest  c hallenges.  I'm  told  that 
I still  show  signs  of  not  being  able  to 


comprehend  its  implications.  I guess  1 just 
found  myself  so  impressed  with  her 
abilities  that  I easily  overlooked  her 
disability.  As  an  example,  it  took  me  four 
months  to  realize  that  Jen  was  missing  out 
on  interpersonal  eye  contact.  I noticed 
that  when  I set  the  students  to  work  on 
self-selecting  group  activities,  Jennifer  was 
often  passed  by.  My  discovery  was  that  the 
others  all  made  their  groups  via  exchanges 
of  visual  cues.  I noticed  at  other  times,  in 
group  discussions,  that  if  she  didn’t  speak 
up,  Jen  was  excluded.  We  do  so  much 
talking  with  our  eyes  and  Jennifer  misses 
out  on  it.  I discussed  these  things  with  Jen. 
We  tried  to  do  what  we  could  to  get  her  to 
develop  some  strategies  for  making  up  for 
this  deficit.  Our  attempts  met  with  mixed 
success.  In  reality,  maybe  I was  trying  to 
make  up  for  something  that  couldn’t  be 
changed. 


. nyone  who  has  worked  with  a fully 
populated  class  of  gifted  students  knows 
the  demands  that  are  made  of  your  time, 
resources,  and  sanity,  so  it  would  be  silly  of 
me  to  say  that  having  a blind  child  in  my 
class  did  not  complicate  things.  It  did, 
naturally.  I had  to  have  my  work  prepared 
well  in  advance  so  that  things  could  be 
brailled.  I had  to  make  sure  that  my  lessons 
met  her  need  to  hear  about  what  the  others 
were  seeing.  I had  to  re-arrange  some 
program  goals  and  I had  to  take  time  to 
work  with  the  resource  people. 

Actually,  the  extras  were  not  overly 
burdensome.  There  was  a more  pressing 
problem,  one  that  related  to  the  whole 
concept  of  grouping  gifted  kids.  I never 
had  enough  time  for  Jen,  in  my  own 
estimation.  But  then  I never  felt  I was 
getting  to  any  of  the  kids  enough.  If  there 
was  one  thing  I could  change  about  this 
past  year,  it  would  have  been  the  student: 
teacher  ratio.  Or  I would  have  added  more 
resource  people  to  help  me  more 
effectively  get  to  the  weak  and  the  strong 
when  they  needed  attention. 

Only  that  one  thing  I would  change. 
Working  with  Jennifer  Goulden  has  been 
one  of  the  joys  of  my  life.  I left  the  gifted 
program  to  return  to  the  mainstream  with 
regret  that  I would  not  see  Jen  through 
her  grade  8 year.  She  is  moving  on  to  work 
with  a very  competent  and  creative  teacher, 
one  whom  I trust  will  not  mind  too  much 
when  I kidnap  Jennifer  to  help  me  in  my 
grade  4 classroom  downstairs. 

When  the  social  historians  write  about 
the  1980s,  an  aspect  of  our  times  that  will 
deserve  praise  will  be  the  change  in 
attitudes  and  practices  that  our  society  has 
been  able  to  manage  in  regard  to  people 
with  disabilities.  Thanks  to  the 
determination  of  parents  like  the  Gouldens 
and  to  the  spirit  of  young  people  like 
Jennifer,  the  schools  are  opening  their 
doors  and  the  rest  of  us  are  opening  our 
eves.  □ 
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equals  DEATH 
AIDS  Edncation 


Bernard  Courte 

How  contagious  is  the  virus  that  causes 
AIDS? 

HIV  is  not  considered  to  be  highly  contagious. 
The  virus  is  very  fragile  and  cannot  be  spread 
through  the  air,  nor  can  it  live  outside  the  body 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  cannot  be  spread  by 
casual  contact  with  persons  or  things;  for 
example,  it  cannot  be  transmitted  through  food, 
water,  eating  utensils,  drinking  fountains, 
swimming  pools,  hot  tubs,  toilets,  or  such  much- 
handled  objects  as  money,  door  knobs,  or 
telephones.  Since  the  virus  cannot  be  transmitted 
through  the  air,  it  cannot  be  spread  through 
coughing  or  sneezing. 

HIV  has  been  found  in  tears,  saliva,  and 
breast  milk.  To  date  there  are  no  documented 
cases  in  which  tears  or  saliva  alone  have  been 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  the  virus  and 
only  one  case  involving  breast-milk  transmission. 

Who  is  at  risk  from  AIDS  and  HIV 
infection? 

People  who  practise  certain  behaviours  are  at 
risk.  The  following  are  examples: 

• a person  who  has  a sexual  relationship  with 
an  infected  person; 

• people  with  many  sexual  partners,  who  are 
more  likely  to  have  intercourse  with  an  infected 
person; 

• people  u’ho  abuse  intravenous  drugs  and 
share  needles. 

How  can  AIDS  and  HIV  infection  be 
prevented? 

Education  is  the  best  defence  against  AIDS  and 
HIV  infection.  A vaccine  is  very  unlikely  for 
many  years.  To  date  there  is  no  treatment  capable 
of  destroying  HIV  and  repairing  the  body's 
immune  system.  The  following  is  a list  of 
preventive  measures: 

• Sexual  abstinence  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  AIDS  for  single 
people.  A monogamous  relationship  between  two 
people  who  are  not  infected  with  the  virus  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease  for  partners  who  are  in  a permanent 
relationship. 

• If  abstinence  or  mutual  monogamy  is  not 
practised,  the  correct  use  of  a latex  condom  with 
spermicidal  foam  or  a water-based  lubricant  is 
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the  only  practical  way  to  protect  oneself  against 
the  disease. 

• Obviously,  the  most  effective  precaution 
intravenous  drug  abusers  can  take  against  HIV 
is  to  stop  using  drugs.  Those  who  choose  to 
continue  to  abuse  drugs  should  refrain  from 
sharing  their  own  or  using  other  people’s 
equipment  (needles  and  syringes). 

• In  consideration  of  others,  a person  with  HIV 
infection,  ARC  (AIDS  Related  Condition ),  or 
AIDS  has  a responsibility  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  avoid  transmitting  the  virus. 

These  are  a few  questions  and  answers  that 
can  be  found  in  Part  C of  the  resource 
document  entitled  Education  About  AIDS 
that  was  released  October  1,  1987,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  to  assist  in  the 
teaching  of  the  two  compulsory  units  of 
health  education  related  to  AIDS,  as 
outlined  in  Policy  /Program  Memorandum 
Number  96. 

The  document  includes  five  booklets. 
Part  A provides  factual  information  about 
AIDS  for  the  developers  of  the  local  units 
of  instruction  and  for  the  teachers  who  will 
carry  out  the  program  in  health  education 
classes.  Part  B outlines  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  kit,  provides  general 
teaching  strategies,  and  lists  resources  on 
AIDS.  Parts  C and  D outline  some  specific 
teaching  strategies  for  the  grade  7/8  unit 
and  for  the  compulsory-credit  secondary 
school  unit,  respectively.  Part  E contains 
2 1 transparency  masters  that  can  be  used 
with  the  units. 

While  on  the  whole  this  document  has 
useful  information  and  teaching  strategies, 
there  are  a few  problems  and  questions 
that  arise  in  the  material  prepared  by  the 
Centre  for  Secondary  and  Adult  Education 
and  the  Centre  for  Early  Childhood  and 
Elementary  Education. 

Ignorance  Viewed  as  a Right 

The  Ministry  of  Education  policy 
concerning  AIDS  education  beginning  in 
the  school  year  1987/88  states: 

On  the  written  request  of  a parent  or 
guardian  or  of  a student  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  majority,  the  right  to  withdraw  from  any 
component  of  a physical  education  or  health 
education  course  shall  be  granted,  where  such 
component  is  in  conflict  with  a religious  belief 
held  by  a student,  guardian,  or  parent.  Where 
such  withdrawal  involves  a significant  portion 
of  the  course  time,  an  alternative  component  of 
work  in  physical  and  health  education  shall  be 
scheduled  for  the  student. 


It  is  surprising  that  withdrawal  from 
classes  on  the  basis  of  religious  belief  is 
permitted  in  this  area  when  the  statement 
from  the  Ministers  of  Health  and 
Education  stipulates,  “The  challenge 
facing  us  in  Ontario  is  to  educate  ourselves 
and  our  children  about  the  risks  of  AIDS. 
As  parents,  educators,  and  community 
leaders,  we  must  assume  this  responsibility. 
We  must  give  young  people  the 
information  and  skills  required  to  make 
responsible  decisions  about  health  matters 
so  that  they  can  avoid  being  infected  by  the 
virus  that  causes  AIDS.  If  we  act  now,  if  we 
teach  our  children  to  make  responsible 
decisions,  we  will  save  lives.” 

While  there  is  mention  of  condoms  as  a 
means  of  limiting  the  transmission  of 
AIDS,  it  is  argued  that  “sexual  abstinence 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  AIDS.”  It  would  then  appear 
that  any  qualms  religious  groups  such  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
Fundamentalist  sects  might  have  are 
unfounded.  This  position,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  a realistic  one  in  view  of  the 
statistics  on  teenage  sexuality,  which 
follow. 

In  “AIDS  EDUCATION:  How  Will 
School  Boards  Respond?”  (Ontario 
Education,  Vol.  19,  No.  2),  Ross  Parry, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  Ontario 
Public  School  Trustees’  Association,  writes, 
“Although  AIDS  education  will  be 
compulsory,  school  boards  will  be  given 
latitude  to  implement  and  add  to  the 
resource  documents  in  a manner  deemed 
appropriate  by  local  boards,  taking  into 
account  parental  concerns  and  community 
attitudes.  In  particular,  school  boards  will 
be  able  to  determine  how  explicit  the 
instruction  on  AIDS  will  be,  including 
instruction  on  AIDS  prevention,  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  AIDS 
education." 

It  is  surely  appropriate  to  remind 
ourselves  that  in  this  same  article,  it  is 
stated  that  a public  opinion  poll 
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commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association  found  that  82  percent  of 
Canadians  want  children  to  receive  AIDS 
education.  While  the  prime  responsibility 
for  sexuality  education  rests  with  the 
family,  some  parents  do  not  feel  as  well- 
informed  as  they  would  like  to  be  and 
others  may  be  reluctant  to  discuss  sensitive 
topics  in  the  necessary  detail  for  personal 
or  religious  reasons.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  young  people  must  have  information, 
guidance,  and  support  if  they  are  to  make 
wise  decisions  in  this  very  important  and 
complex  area  of  their  lives. 

In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  classroom  climate,  excerpts  from 
ministry  guidelines,  found  in  the  resource 
document,  state: 

Students  must  feel  free  to  examine  and  to  discuss 
in  depth  all  sides  of  a question.  . . . Teachers 
should  exercise  taste,  discretion,  and  sensitivity 
in  dealing  with  specific  topics  in  the  areas  of 
human  families,  human  growth  and 
development,  sexuality,  values  and  valuing,  and 
sexually  transmitted  diseases.  These  topics  must 
be  dealt  with  only  in  the  context  of  a well- 
planned,  total  program. 

If  individual  educators  start  picking  and 
choosing  topics  they  feel  are  relevant,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  ensure  the  exploration  of  all 
sides  of  an  issue  in  a total  program.  If,  for 
example,  a teacher  decides  that  his  or  her 
students  do  not  “do”  drugs  and  that  any 
discussion  on  drug  use  is  unnecessary,  we 
have  a problem,  as  studies  show  that  many 
people  are  unclear  about  AIDS  contraction 
through  blood.  Though  most  understand 
that  sharing  drug  needles  is  a high-risk 
behavior,  many  believe  wrongly  that  one 
can  contract  AIDS  by  donating  blood.  The 
most  overwhelming  misconception  stems 
from  the  confusion  over  the  “test” 
presently  used  by  medical  personnel. 
According  to  a study  conducted  by  the 
Lakeshore  Area  Multi-Services  Project 
(LAMP)  of  Etobicoke,  in  Metro  Toronto, 
respondents  stated  that  the  test  used  is  a 
test  for  AIDS,  when  in  actuality  it  is  a test 
for  the  presence  of  the  HIV  virus  antibody 
in  one’s  blood  stream,  which  does  not 
prove  that  one  has  full-blown  AIDS. 

Morality  Issues  Vs.  Health  Issues 

Gary  Kinsman,  a doctoral  student  in 
OISE’s  Sociology  of  Education  Department 
and  author  of  the  book  The  Regulation  of 
Desire,  says  in  an  article  for  Rites  magazine, 
“Under  the  section  ‘The  Transmission  of 
AIDS’,  the  [Ministry]  document  uses  the 
argument  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  type  of 
sex  you  have  but  rather  the  number  of 
sexual  partners  that  is  the  problem. 
‘Promiscuity’  is  constructed  as  the  problem 
and  monogamy  as  the  solution,  but  we 
know  that  if  people  only  practise  safe  sex, 
they  can  have  as  many  sex  partners  as  they 
wish  without  putting  themselves  or  others 
at  risk  for  AIDS.” 

Under  the  section  in  question,  it  is 


argued  that  “sexual  abstinence  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  AIDS.”  Failing  this,  “a  monogamous 
relationship  between  two  people  who  are 
not  infected  with  the  virus”  is  suggested. 
The  authors  of  the  Ministry  document  do 
suggest  that  latex  condoms  are  “the  only 
practical  way  to  check  the  spread  of  AIDS,” 
but  they  are  quick  to  emphasize  that 
“condoms  do  not  . . . provide  a foolproof 
method  of  protection.”  Sexually  active 
people  are  “advised  to  refrain  from  sexual 
contact  with  persons  whose  history  and 
health  status  are  unknown  to  them.” 
Kinsman’s  conclusion  is  that  the  discussion 
is  “far  more  about  morality  than  health.” 

In  fact,  very  little  information  is  given  in 
Education  About  AIDS  on  safe  sex.  The 
introduction  to  Part  D (compulsory  credit 
for  secondary  school  unit)  states  that 
knowledge  about  the  body  can  help  the 
individual  “to  define  low-risk  and  high-risk 
behavior,”  but  nowhere  do  we  find  any 
explanation  of  these  low-risk  activities, 
other  than  using  a condom  for  vaginal  or 
anal  intercourse.  There  seems  to  be  an 
assumption  that  the  teacher  will  know  what 
all  of  these  practices  are  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  them.  Or  it  might  be  a 
misplaced  sense  of  propriety  that  does  not 
allow  such  a list.  Furthermore,  too  little 
space  is  given  to  the  important  topic  of 
health  habits  that  promote  a healthy 
immune  system.  No  analysis  is  suggested 
for  the  exploration  of  our  society’s  fear  of 
sexuality;  of  how  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
are  often  used  to  reduce  the 
embarrassment  people  have  over 
nakedness  and  sex;  of  how  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  have  a negative  effect  on  the 
immune  system  and  on  perceptions  of  the 
importance  of  safe  sex. 

While  the  document  stipulates  that 
“sexual  feelings  and  desires  are  a natural 
part  of  development,  and  it  is  important 
that  young  people  accept  them  and  not 
fear  them,”  very  little  is  done  to  venture 
outside  the  definition  of  sexuality  as 
erection-penetration-ejaculation  . . . with 
potential/eventual  procreation. 
Homosexual  adolescents  are  invisible  in 
the  discussion  even  though  they  make  up 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  student  body. 

Homosexuality  and  Human  Rights 

Kinsman  also  reports  that  most  of  the 
examples  used  in  the  exercises  are 
heterosexual  in  character.  One  instance  of 
a student  being  called  a “faggot”  by 
another  student  is  used  in  an  exercise 
illustrating  “non-assertive,  aggressive,  and 
assertive  behavior.”  The  one  case  study  in 
the  manual  on  teaching  strategies  for 
grade  7/8  that  actually  refers  to  a case  of 
gay  sexual  transmission  of  AIDS,  “My 
Brother  Has  AIDS,”  has  a number  of 
major  problems. 

Fhe  story  itself  describes  Michael,  a 21- 
year-old  man  who  lives  with  another  man 
described  as  his  “room-mate.”  When 


Michael  is  diagnosed  as  having  AIDS,  he 
tells  his  room-mate  who  then  moves  out. 
The  hidden  text  here  is  that  the  room-mate 
was  also  Michael’s  lover.  On  the  other 
hand,  Michael’s  younger  sister,  although 
shocked  by  the  news  that  her  brother  is  a 
homosexual,  arranges  to  send  him  money 
so  he  can  “come  back  home.”  The  moral  of 
the  story  is  that  contrary  to  the  experiences 
of  many  gay  men  who  have  AIDS  or  ARC, 
there  is  no  support  forthcoming  from 
lovers,  gay  friends,  or  the  gay  community 
(which  is  completely  invisible  in  this  story) 
but  rather  only  from  members  of  the 
biological  family. 

I agree  with  Kinsman  when  he  says  this 
is  a rather  heterosexist  and  homophobic 
story.  In  the  suggested  questions  and 
answers  following  this  study,  we  are  told, 
“It  is  possible  that  Michael  and  his  room- 
mate were  not  faithful  to  each  other  and 
were  having  sexual  intercourse  with  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  had  AIDS”  or  else 
his  room-mate  had  “contracted  the  virus 
prior  to  their  relationship,  through 
another  sexual  or  drug-related  liaison.” 

No  mention  is  made  that  they  might  not 
have  been  practising  safe  sex.  These  notes 
are,  however,  also  the  only  place  we  can 
find  mention  of  masturbation  as  an 
example  of  safe  sex  in  these  curriculum 
materials. 

There  is  no  defence  here  of  the  rights  of 
gays  and  lesbians,  not  even  a sympathetic 
account  of  homosexuality,  and  not  even  a 
mention  that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  is  prohibited  by  law  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  This  section 
promotes  an  association  of  homosexual 
lifestyles  with  AIDS  transmission,  and 
denies  the  support  that  gay  men  have 
provided  for  people  with  AIDS  and  the 
initiatives  they  have  taken  in  pioneering 
safe  sexual  practices. 

The  same  situation  occurs  in  the  case 
study  on  confidentiality  and  respect  for 
privacy  (Part  D,  p.  30).  A gay  man  who  got 
married  because  “it  was  socially  important 
for  him  to  have  a wife”  and  who  is  told  he 
is  HIV  positive  “agreed  to  tell  his  wife,  but 
he  did  not  do  so.  He  did  not  tell  anyone. 
He  failed  to  stop  his  homosexual  liaisons.” 
Again,  there  is  no  mention  of  safe  sex  and, 
again,  the  gay  character  comes  across  as 
the  bad  guy.  Very  little  data  are  supplied 
to  the  teacher,  who  will  have  to  deal  with 
issues  of  contact  tracing,  quarantine, 
mandatory  testing,  responsibility  to  sexual 
contacts.  Again,  there  is  no  mention  of 
rights  ensured  by  the  Human  Rights  Code. 

Toronto  research  initiated  by  LAMP, 
presented  above,  shows  the  necessity  for 
education:  “There  are  still  many 
misconceptions  surrounding  AIDS.  A 
large  portion  of  the  people  surveyed 
believe  that  AIDS  is  a homosexual  disease. 
In  fact,  a significant  number  of 
respondents  stated  that  ‘lesbians’  are  a high 
risk  group  when,  in  reality,  they  are  in  a 
very  low  risk  category.” 1 
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There  is,  in  fact,  a dangerous  confusion 
that  arises  when  we  classify  homosexuals 
as  a “high-risk  group”  (or  people  from 
Central  Africa  or  Haiti,  for  that  matter): 
the  victims  of  an  illness  become  the  cause; 
fear  of  AIDS  threatens  to  make  lepers  of 
the  gay  and  lesbian  community.  It  should 
at  all  times  be  stressed  that  it  is  behavior 
and  activities  that  are  “high  risk,”  not 
groups,  the  high-risk  activity  being  anal  or 
vaginal  penetration  without  a condom. 
Issues  of  race  or  sexual  orientation  for  the 
transmission  of  AIDS  are  often  covert 
racist  and  heterosexist  attacks,  nothing 
more. 

Teenage  Sexual  Activity 

A document  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  entitled  “AIDS 
and  the  Education  of  Our  Children”  states: 

Statistics  show  that  sexual  activity  increases 
dramatically  during  the  teenage  years.  By  age 
15,16  percent  of  boys  and  5 percent  of  girls  in 
the  United  States  have  had  heterosexual 
intercourse  at  least  once.  By  age  17,  these  rates 
almost  triple  for  boys  and  increase  five  times  for 
girls.  By  age  19,  three-quarters  of  all  boys  and 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  girls  have  been  sexually 
active.  The  incidence  among  teenagers  of 
homosexual  activity,  the  most  common  mode  of 
transmission  of  the  virus,  is  not  known. 
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Their  research  also  shows  that  most 
teenagers  are  not  using  condoms,  which 
provide  some  but  by  no  means  Complete 
protection  from  the  AIDS  virus.  In  a 1986 
survey  of  1 ,000  teenagers,  the  majority  (53 
percent)  of  sexually  active  teenage  boys 
did  not  use  condoms. 

While  these  data  are  for  the  U.S. A.,  one 
can  assume  that  Canadian  figures  would 
be  similar.  Closer  to  home,  the  LAMP 
Preliminary  Report  concurs:  “More 
startling  findings  involve  the  level  of 
knowledge  about  preventative  techniques 
against  AIDS.  A high  number  of 
respondents  did  not  know  of  any  method 
to  prevent  AIDS.  Of  those  who  did  state  a 


method  they  did  not  use  the  said  method 
themselves  even  though  their  sexual 
behavior  warranted  the  use  of  prevention.” 

It  might  be  useful  to  examine  in  the  unit 
why  people  do  not  protect  themselves: 
safe| sex  does  not  appeal  to  the  mind  that 
is  weakened  by  alcohol  or  other  drugs; 
asking  for  the  use  of  a condom  can  be 
interpreted  as  a lack  of  trust  or,  worse,  a 
suggestion  that  one  is  “unclean”;  putting 
on  a condom  or  applying  foam  “destroys 
the  romance”;  etc. 

Educators  might  be  encouraged  to 
consider  such  books  as  Manual  of  Safe  Sex, 
by  Donald  Kilby,  M.D.,  a participating 
member  of  the  Health  Services  team  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  (This  book  does  not 
appear  in  the  Resource  Document  list.) 
Excerpts  from  its  introduction  will  serve 
appropriately  as  a conclusion  to  this  article. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  era  of  sexual  freedom 
and  sexual  revolution,  we  must  stop  to  look  at 
the  impact  of  changing  sexual  behavior.  The 
reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  gl  owing  number 
of  casual  sexual  relationships.  The  reader  will 
also  see  that  even  though  contraception  is 
important  in  avoiding  unwanted  pregnancies 
and  allowing  for  sexual  encounters  for  pleasure, 
protecting  oneself  and  one’s  partner  from  ever- 
growing threat  of  sexually  transmitted  disease  is 
equally  important. 

The  rides  of  safe  sex  are  few;  their  application 
will  allow  for  intimacy  and  will  help  the  sexually 
active  to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  abortions  in  our  society. 
These  rides  will  also  reduce  the  risk  of  acquiring 
a sexually  transmitted  disease,  be  it  as  common 
as  gonorrhea  or  as  threatening  as  AIDS. 

Without  a positive  and  explicit  focus  on 
developing  safe  sexual  practices  and 
without  a positive  portrayal  of  gays  and 
lesbians,  AIDS  education  is  not  only 
limited  but  leads  to  miseducation.  If  moral 
issues  are  at  stake,  I believe  there  is  a great 
immorality  in  not  teaching  our  youth  how 
to  protect  themselves.  □ 

Notes 

1 . The  target  population  for  this  survey 
included  16-  to  25-year  olds  who  live  and/ 
or  work  in  the  Lakeshore  area.  Of  the 
respondents  1 19  were  male  and  101 
female.  Though  mostly  heterosexual  (214), 
5 were  bisexual  and  1 was  homosexual. 
The  sample  does  not  correspond  to  the 
general  population  where  10  to  15  percent 
are  homosexual. 
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An  Experiment  in 


School  Improvement 


John  A.  Ross  and  Layton  Shouldice 

School  improvement,  we  are  sometimes 
told,  is  a lonely  enterprise.  We  read  heroic 
tales  of  a beleaguered  staff  punching 
through  the  forces  of  darkness  to  create  a 
new  age  of  enlightened  pedagogy.  Our 
experience  has  been  positive  but  less 
mythic. 

Several  years  ago.  North  Hastings  Senior 
Elementary  School  in  Bancroft  (a  small 
community  about  220  kilometres  north- 
east of  Toronto)  launched  an  ambitious 
program  of  curriculum  change.  The 
purpose  of  the  initiative  was  to  bring  into 
reality  the  Ministry  of  Education’s  image 
of  the  learner  as  a self-directed  problem 
solver.  There  was  no  sense  of  urgency  to 
the  project:  this  was  not  a case  of  a school 
that  needed  to  he  cleaned  up.  To  the 
contrary,  North  Hastings  was  a school  in 
tune  with  its  community  and  had  a 
substantial  record  of  student  achievement. 
But  there  was  a profound  sense  on  the  part 
of  two  groups,  one  from  within  the  school 
and  one  from  without,  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  better. 

How  the  Change  Began 

rhe  insiders  who  wanted  change,  a small 
group  of  mature  teachers,  felt  there  was  a 
gap  between  their  teaching  beliefs  and 
their  actions.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  most  important  thing  that  they  could 
do  in  their  classrooms  was  to  help 
students  move  toward  responsible 
adulthood,  develop  effective  strategies 
for  making  sense  ol  their  environments, 
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and  be  able  to  solve  problems  in  school 
and  in  everyday  life.  They  felt  they  weren’t 
spending  as  much  of  their  class  time  on 
these  kinds  of  objectives  as  they  wanted  to 
because  too  much  time  was  devoted  to 
covering  content. 

The  outsiders  who  wanted  curriculum 
change,  a group  of  senior  administrators, 
were  disturbed  that  the  programs  offered 
in  the  board  were  not  entirely  compatible 
with  Ministry  expectations.  They  observed 
that  a disproportionate  amount  of  school 
time  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of  basic 
skills  and  remembering  simple  knowledge. 
The  outsiders  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  these  objectives  but  they 
recognized  that  Ministry  documents  called 
for  more.  Children  in  Ontario  are 
expected  to  learn  how  to  use  knowledge  as 
well  as  acquire  it. 

The  principal  of  the  school  shared  the 
concerns  of  both  groups  and  added  his 
own  perspective,  namely  that  particular 
attention  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
senior  elementary  students  for  secondary 
school.  He  began  to  encourage  the  small 
group  of  potential  innovators  within  the 
school  to  experiment  with  teaching 
practices  and  he  tried  to  bring  in  people 
who  had  concrete  ideas  that  they  might 
use. 

The  Development  of  a Plan 

As  tl-.e  pace  of  instructional  experimenting 
accelerated  in  the  school,  a plan  gradually 
began  to  emerge.  The  plan  called  for  three 
kinds  of  improvement. 

The  first  and  most  important  change 
concerned  student  achievement.  The  staff 
examined  a number  of  different  ways  of 
interpreting  the  Ministry’s  image  of  the 
learner  as  a self -direc  ted  problem  solver. 
They  concluded  that  this  image  could  be 
represented  in  a simple  grid  consisting  of 


two  dimensions.  One  dimension  was  made 
up  of  specific  problem-solving  skills  such 
as  getting  a focus  on  a problem,  developing 
a framework  for  a solution,  getting 
information,  analyzing  data,  and  so  on. 
The  second  dimension  involved  types  of 
problems  or  situations  in  which  these  skills 
could  be  applied.  A vast  number  of 
problems  were  identified;  the  staff  settled 
on  a small  set  including  comparisons, 
experiments,  and  problems  in  making 
decisions  that  seemed  to  occur  with  high 
frequency  in  grade  7/8  courses. 

The  goals  for  students  were  refined 
further  as  teachers  began  to  think  about 
how  well  students  performed  within  each 
of  the  cells  of  the  grid.  For  example,  in 
thinking  about  problems  that  required 
students  to  design  and  conduct  an 
experiment,  they  concluded  that  students 
were  doing  well  on  the  data  collection, 
analysis,  and  reporting  skills  hut  not  so  well 
on  the  design  steps  (formulating  an 
hypothesis  and  developing  a framework  or 
organizer  for  the  experiment).  Student 
testing  provided  additional  information  to 
aid  teachers’  selection  of  priorities. 

Student  priorities  were  described  in 
more  detail  by  developing  a picture  of 
student  growth  for  each  major  objective. 
These  growth  schemes  consisted  of 
hierarchies  of  five  or  six  steps  that  outlined 
increasingly  sophisticated  student 
performance  of  each  skill.  Teachers  noted 
that  development  on  complex  intellectual 
skills  occurs  over  the  child’s  entire  school 
career.  In  a single  grade,  there  is  a lot  of 
variation  in  student  progress,  particularly 
in  the  upper  grades.  It  makes  sense  to 
think  of  student  achievement  in  terms  ol 
progress  toward  an  ideal  for  the  grade 
rather  than  in  mastery /non-mastery  terms 
that  impose  artificial  ceilings. 

As  the  goals  for  students  became  clearer, 
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a second  set  of  goals  began  to  emerge.  This 
second  set  consisted  of  goals  for  teachers: 
these  were  seen  as  prerequisite  to  the 
achievement  of  the  student  goals.  The 
goals  for  teaching  practice  developed 
gradually  as  commitment  of  the  staff  to 
curriculum  improvement  spread  from  the 
innovators  to  include  a larger  proportion 
of  the  school  staff.  Several  specific 
objectives  were  identified  which  required 
changes  in  course  objectives,  in  ideas  about 
student  development,  in  specific  teaching 
strategies,  and  in  assessment  methods.  For 
each  objective,  a hierarchy  of  levels  of 
performance  was  identified. 

The  third  set  of  goals  concerned  changes 
in  courses  of  study  offered  at  the  school.  A 
number  of  changes  have  been  made;  a task 
for  the  future  is  to  identify  dimensions  and 
levels  of  curriculum  improvement 
comparable  to  the  growth  schemes  for 
students  and  for  teachers. 

Putting  the  Plan  into  Operation 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  most  important 
actors  in  the  change  process  have  been  the 
teachers.  They  selected  student  goals  and 
were  involved  in  selecting  the  means  by 
which  these  goals  were  to  be  measured. 
They  also  developed  specific  lesson  plans 
for  improving  student  performance  based 
on  various  models  that  were  made  available 
to  them.  They  have  had  the  central 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  lesson 
plans  and  the  in-class  monitoring  of 
student  progress. 

The  principal  has  also  played  a central 
role  in  bringing  about  curriculum 
improvement,  particularly  in  three  areas. 
He  has  provided  motivation  to  staff 
throughout  the  project  by  demonstrating 
his  commitment  to  it  at  meetings  and  by 
attempting  to  reduce  demands  on  teachers 
working  on  project  activities.  The  principal 
has  also  provided  resources  in  the  form  of 
release  time  for  curriculum  planning  and 
access  to  consultants  and  has  monitored 
the  ongoing  progress  of  the  project. 

The  school  system  has  also  contributed 
to  the  implementation  of  the  plan  by 
providing  a delicate  balance  of  pressure 
and  support.  Pressure  has  taken  the  form 
of  clear  direction  from  senior  staff. 


articulated  in  many  ways  on  many 
occasions,  that  all  the  schools  of  the  system 
should  become  more  compatible  with 
Ministry  expectations.  Support  has 
included  sending  consultants  to  the  school 
to  help  teachers  work  out  the  details, 
developing  resource  documents,  and 
providing  various  incentives  to  individuals 
and  groups  on  the  front  lines. 

External  consultants  have  also  played  a 
supportive  role.  Staff  from  the  Trent 
Valley  OISE  field  centre  have  helped 
teachers  conceptualize  the  goals  of  the 
project  and  have  offered  specific  advice  on 
alternative  means  for  achieving  their  goals. 

Progress  Toward  the  Ideal 

There  have  been  significant  changes  in 
student  achievement  recorded  in  end-of- 
year  tests  for  high-priority  problem-solving 
skills.  These  changes  have  not  been  as  large 
or  as  broad  as  originally  intended— there  is 
room  for  further  progress  toward  the 
ideal— but  the  improved  achievement  is 
measurable  on  formal  tests.  There  has  also 
been  consistently  observed  improvement 
in  students’  work  in  class. 

There  have  also  been  substantial  changes 
in  teaching  practices  in  the  school.  These 
changes  are  less  easily  measured  but  they 
are  no  less  visible.  Of  related  interest  are 
the  changes  in  leadership  roles.  As  the 
project  matures,  teachers  are  taking  on 
more  of  the  decision-making  tasks  within 
the  project  and  are  increasingly  sharing 


the  responsibility  for  directing  project 
activities.  There  are  still  differences  within 
the  staff  in  terms  of  commitment  to  the 
project,  and  in  the  ability  to  realize  its 
goals,  but  the  size  of  the  difference  is  much 
smaller. 

Even  though  much  has  been 
accomplished,  there  is  much  still  to  be 
done.  The  most  important  step  to  be  taken 
will  lead  to  the  institutionalization  of  the 
school’s  curriculum  improvement  efforts. 
This  step  will  involve  making  the  teaching- 
strategy  changes  part  of  staff  routine.  It 
will  also  involve  making  the  change  process 
itself  an  element  of  the  standard  operating 
procedures  within  the  school. 

Implications  for  Other  Schools 

No  individual  or  group  can  claim  exclusive 
responsibility  for  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  in  North  Hastings  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  this  substantial 
curriculum  improvement  effort  could  have 
been  launched  in  the  absence  of  co- 
operation. 

A number  of  resources  are  available  for 
schools  contemplating  similar  initiatives. 
Especially  recommended  are:  K. 
Leithwood  and  others,  Planning 
Educational  Change;  F.  Robinson  and 
others,  Cur  riculum  Development  for  Improved 
Instruction;  and  J.  Ross  and  F.  Maynes, 
Teaching  Problem  Solving.  All  are  available 
from  OISE  Press,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto  M5S  1V6.  □ 


Debate  on  the  Issue  of  Teacher  Competence 


Who’s  Sick? 


A Response  to  David  Spence 


Incompetent  performance  can  be  compared  to  a disease:  its  symptoms 
may  be  treated  cosmetically  or  radically  or  one  may  seek  to  determine  the 
root  causes  and  find  an  appropriate  cure.  It  appears  that  in  education, 
although  (perhaps  because)  the  disease  is  rare,  the  practice  has  been  to  apply 
bandaids  and  outdated  prescriptions  in  hopes  that  the  problem  will  go  away 
or,  failing  this,  to  have  poorly  trained  surgeons  attempt  radical  surgery. 

from  David  Spence,  “Is  There  a Doctor  in  the  House?”  ORBIT , October  1987 


Julius  Varga 

Only  in  politics  is  perception  confused  with 
reality.  After  all,  where  there  is  smoke,  the 
astute  should  be  able  to  find  fire.  This  is 
the  presumption  on  which  David  Spence 
seems  to  rely.  What  blurs  his  vision  is  that 
the  smoke  he  finds  in  the  United  States 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  fire  exists  in 
Ontario. 

Now',  any  public  concern  about  the 
quality  of  education  must  come  to  rest  on 
the  competence  of  teachers.  In  other 
words,  if  concern  exists,  teachers  must  be 
the  problem.  Or,  conversely,  if  the 
question  of  competence  were  resolved, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  improve  the 
system.  Thus,  for  those  who  favor  being 
“out  front  on  issues,”  this  one  provides  fuel 
for  a “quick  fix”  solution.  The  problem 
with  Spence’s  article  is  that  it  feeds  such 
dissent  without  justifying  the  need  for 
change  or  providing  effective  means  for 
solving  the  perceived  problems. 

Spence  cites  an  American  study  that 
details  problem  areas  which  call  into 
question  teacher  competence.  These  are 
mass  hirings  in  times  of  teacher  shortage, 
lack  of  skills  by  beginning  teachers,  the 
inability  to  keep  pace  on  the  part  of  older 
teachers,  and  the  negative  effect  of  outside 
emotional  pressures  on  job  performance. 
The  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
American  studies  on  this  question 
substantiates  the  view  that  there  is  a 
problem  present.  However,  the  absence  of 
similar  studies  in  Ontario— I presume  the 
author  would  have  ferreted  these  out  if 
they  existed— is,  in  my  opinion,  prima  facie 
evidence  that  there  is  not  the  same  degree 
of  concern  in  Ontario.  Even  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
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conditions  here  mirror  those  in  the  United 
States. 

In  fact,  they  do  not.  None  of  the 
problem  areas  mentioned  above  exist  in 
Ontario.  The  last  time  there  were  mass 
hirings  was  in  the  1960s.  Since  declining 
enrolment  has  reduced  the  number  of 
“rookies,”  the  lack  of  practical  skills  among 
new  teachers  is  a reduced  factor.  This  has 
meant  that  only  the  best  get  hired,  and 
given  the  smaller  numbers  in  service, 
assistance  is  readily  possible.  The 
retirement  window  and  early  retirement 
incentives  found  in  most  contracts  have 
greatly  encouraged  older  teachers  w ho 
cannot  “keep  up”  to  leave.  Finally,  the 
number  of  teachers  who  suffer  from 
outside  emotional  pressures  does  not 
greatly  exceed  the  percentage  of  those 
suffering  in  the  general  population.  The 
overall  lack  of  community  social  services 
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makes  the  suffering  of  all  equal.  And  thus, 
the  basic  problem  areas  do  not  appear  to 
exist  in  Ontario. 

Similarly,  the  inappropriate  solutions 
practised  in  the  United  States  do  not  exist 
here.  It  is  relatively  difficult  to  transfer  a 
problem  given  the  certification  practices  in 
Ontario.  A teacher  transferred  to  the 
library,  for  example,  has  to  up-grade  his 
or  her  qualifications  to  fit  into  the  new 
setting.  Furthermore,  given  that 
redundancy  has  been  the  major  cause  of 
school  transfers  for  at  least  the  past  five 
years,  a principal  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
problem  in  this  way  unless  the  person  has 
low  seniority. 


What  is  perhaps  most  disheartening 
about  the  article  is  the  lack  of  faith  it  shows 
in  the  ability  of  teachers  to  learn.  Spence 
seems  resentful  of  the  legal  protections 
available  to  the  profession  as  these  force 
the  issue  of  competence  from  that  of 
removal  to  remediation.  A person  w'ho  has 
made  the  educational  commitment  now 
required  of  teaching  is  surely  trainable.  In 
their  classrooms,  teachers  must  have  a high  ! 
regard  for  the  personal  worth  of  their 
students.  This  recognition,  ideally,  is  given 
regardless  of  the  student’s  innate  ability.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  teachers  insist 
administrators  should  practise  evaluation 
with  the  same  attitude  that  they  show  to 
their  students. 

It  is  as  important  for  administrators  as  it  f 
is  for  teachers  to  be  ef  fective  managers  of  j 
“people  skills.”  But  even  if  Spence’s  wish 
were  answered  and  administrators  became  j 
skilled  evaluators,  this  would  still  not  take 
the  process  much  beyond  “the  treatment 
of  bad  performance.”  The  entire  thrust  of 
the  effort  is  misfocussed  because  it 
emphasizes  assessing  competence  rather 
than  encouraging  excellence.  It  aims  at 
defining  the  bottom  line  rather  than 
inspiring  improvement.  Excellence  can 
come  only  from  the  teachers’  own  personal 
commitment  to  students  and  to  learning. 

Schools  must  be  run  in  a w'ay  that  invites 
personal  growth.  Evaluation  policies  which! 
are  merely  bureaucratic  hoops  through 
which  teachers  have  to  jump  might  achieve 
a conformity  of  behavior  but  not  the 
growth  desired.  This  can  come  only  from 
structural  change  in  the  school,  which 
implies  involving  teachers  in  decision 
making,  fostering  initiative  by  encouraging 
a supportive  atmosphere,  and  cultivating 
the  perception  that  growth  is  a continuous 
process.  If  this  approach  is  ideal  for 
students  in  a classroom,  it  could  be  equally 
inspirational  for  teachers  if  applied  to  a 
school. 

The  author  seems  to  have  applied  a new 
twist  to  Cassius’  admonition  in 
Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar : “ 1 hose  who 
would  begin  great  fires  first  start  with  weal 
straws.”  While  questioning  teacher 
competence  might  be  a political  fad, 
structural  change  within  the  school  is  the 
only  lasting  answer.  To  fire  criticism 
without  meaningful  alternatives  wastes 
energy  and  the  ability  to  improve.  After 
all,  as  the  play  shows,  Cassius  could  kill 
Caesar  but  never  replace  him. 
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A Reply  to  Julius  Varga 


David  Spence 

Julius  Varga’s  response  has  prompted  me 
to  reread  both  my  article  and  the  term 
paper  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Although 
Varga  infers  that  the  article’s  focus  is  on 
[incompetent]  teachers,  the  paper  and  the 
article  concentrated  on  the  practices  which 
have  been  employed— however 
ineffectively— in  dealing  with  those 
“perceived”  to  be  incompetent  by 
administrators. 

Perception  becomes  belief  which,  in  turn, 
represents  reality  for  those  who  hold  the 
perception.  One  person’s  perceptions  may 
differ  with  those  held  by  another,  but  each 
set  of  perceptions  is  held  as  valid  unless 
questioned. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  researcher  to 
determine  which  of  the  multitude  of 
perceived  “realities”  is  borne  out  by  facts. 
My  original  paper  and  the  subsequent 
article  were  a small  attempt  to  determine 
whether,  to  paraphrase  Varga,  the  smoke 
was  indicative  of  fire  or  whether  it  was 
merely  fog.  Media  articles  regularly 
indicate  negative  perceptions  of  Ontario 
education.  It  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
have  a different  perception  of  the  reality 
of  educational  issues  to  respond,  not  as 
Varga  does  through  cold  armchair  logic 
nor  as  do  the  media  through  building 
mountains  from  molehills,  but  by  a 

To  study  a situation  is  not  to  concede 
that  a problem  exists  but  to  determine 
whether  it  exists. 

methodical  and  thorough  study  of  the 
question.  To  study  a situation  is  not  to 
concede  that  a problem  exists  but  to 
determine  whether  it  exists. 

Varga  makes  several  curious  leaps  in  his 
essay,  the  first  of  which  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  a necessary  connection  between 
public  concern”  and  “the  competence  of 
:eachers.”  Two  recent  Canadian  surveys 
[Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1987; 
McLeod,  1985)  indicate  that,  while  a 
significant  percentage  of  respondents  were 
qither  “dissatisfied”  or  “very  dissatisfied” 
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with  the  education  system,  they  did  not 
find  that  teacher  competence  ranked 
highly  as  a reason  for  their  dissatisfaction. 
This  does  not  prove  whether  or  not  the 
problem  exists— it  delineates  perceptions. 

Three  of  the  five  studies  cited  in  my 
article  were,  indeed,  American.  They  were 
not  used  as  Varga  suggests,  to  prove  that 
Ontario  suffers  from  the  same  “fire[s]”  as 
does  the  United  States  but  to  provide 
reference  points  from  which  to  launch 
Ontario  studies. 

I find  Varga’s  dismissal  of  the  four 
categories  of  incompetent  teachers 
identified  by  Neill  and  Curtis  curious.  Has 
he  not  heard  of  teacher  burnout?  Were  all 
the  teachers  hired  in  Ontario  during  the 
sixties  outstanding?  Has  early  retirement 
eliminated  any  who  may  have  “faded  in 
the  stretch”  or  are  there  a few  still  hanging 
in  until  the  mortgage  is  paid?  Are  we  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  not 
a greater  percentage  of  alcoholics  or 
people  with  emotional  problems  in 
teaching  than  in  the  general  population? 
In  the  context  of  research,  these  questions 
need  to  be  asked  as  starting  points.  It  is 
only  from  Varga’s  armchair  that  answers 
are  assumed  through  the  act  of  asking. 

I concur  with  Varga  on  several  points. 
He  (and  others)  have  pointed  out  that  the 
reference  in  my  original  article  to  the  role 
of  a librarian  as  “less  demanding”  than  that 
of  a teacher  is  inaccurate  (anyone  who  has 
worked  with  teacher-librarians  or  who  is 
familiar  with  the  document  Partners  in 
Action  can  attest  to  this).  The  statement  was 
unfortunate  in  its  wording  and  was 
intended  to  reflect  a perception  of  some 
administrators  as  outlined  in  the  literature. 
The  statement  does  not  reflect  my  own 
opinions  nor  the  opinions  of  those  Ontario 
educators  whom  I interviewed. 

I also  agree  that  “schools  must  be  run  in 
a way  that  invites  personal  growth." 
However,  the  focus  of  my  article  was  to 
illuminate  the  practices  which  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  those  who  may  not 
exhibit  such  growth  in  their  classroom 
work.  My  findings  were  that  many  of  the 
practices  outlined  do  not  work  and  indeed 
do  not  encourage  growth  among  the 
population  who  needs  it  most.  My  article 
was,  in  large  part,  an  attempt  to  indicate 
the  necessity  for  changing  such  practices. 
Just  as  teachers  must  cultivate  and  use  a 
wide  repertoire  of  techniques  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  individual 


students,  administrators  must  see  and 
respond  to  teachers  as  individuals  with 
differing  needs.  The  literature  indicates 
that  past  (and  some  current)  practices  have 
not  done  this,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
teachers  who  are  not  performing  to 
expectations.  I do  not  question  teacher 
competence  but  rather  the  means  that  have 
been  employed  in  dealing  with  those 
(apparently  rare)  individuals  who  are 
perceived  by  administrators  as  performing 
below  acceptable  standards.  □ 
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Computers  as  Writing  Tools 


Writing  and  Computers,  by  Colette  Daiute. 
Reading,  Massachusetts:  Addison-Wesley, 
1985. 


Shawn  Moore 

How  do  computers  af  fect  the  writing 
process?  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  using  computers  as 
writing  tools?  Colette  Daiute,  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  at  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
integrates  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
writing  development  and  computer 
technology  in  order  to  answer  these 
questions.  The  result  is  an  authoritative, 
practical  resource  directed  to  teachers  and 
to  parents  wishing  information  on  the 
impact  of  computers  on  education. 

Theory,  Computers,  and  Practical 
Knowledge 

The  author  moves  the  reader  easily 
between  theory  and  everyday  experience. 
The  practical  significance  of  concepts 
about  writing  and  cognitive  development 
is  exemplified  with  material  drawn  from 
the  author’s  research  and  teaching. 
Photographs  and  illustrations  accompany 
discussions,  and  actual  samples  of  students’ 
writing  are  analyzed  in  relation  to  the 
process  of  text  production.  Four  important 
themes  emerge. 

First,  computers  are  bringing  about 
dramatic  changes  in  classroom  life, 
beginning  with  a c hild’s  earliest  writing 
experiences  with  sound/symbol 
relationships  to  formal  writing.  For  young 
children,  computer  graphics  transform 
ideas  into  drawings,  voice  programs 
reproduce  the  sounds  of  letters,  and  in- 
putting produces  a neat  and  organized 
screen-state  text.  For  more  advanced 
writers,  networking  provides  opportunities 
for  conf  erencing  during  essay  composition 

Second,  computers  may  help  beginning 
writers  in  developing  independent  writing 
skills.  Programs  have  been  designed  for 
“solo”  computer  writing  which  simulate 
c onversation  with  another  person:  a critical 
audience.  Prompts,  in  the  form  of 
questions  or  suggestions  at  key  points 
during  composition,  are  intended  to 
facilitate  self-monitoring  strategies, 
including  idea  development,  reflection  on 
intended  meaning,  text  organization,  and 
writing  objectives. 1 

Third,  new  possibilities  for  collaboration 
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during  computer  writing  extend  the 
boundaries  of  writing  from  an  essentially 
solitary  experience  to  an  activity  in  a socio- 
cultural domain.  Computers  offer  a 
collaborative  medium  of  communication 
at  the  level  of  student-student  and  of 
teacher-student  interaction.  Collaboration 
around  use  of  stylus  and  paper  is,  in  part, 
constrained  by  the  tools  themselves— 
namely,  the  difficulties  in  co-producing  a 
single  handwritten  document.  The 
keyboard  and  text  display,  on  the  other 
hand,  facilitate  a co-orientation  to  text 
production  as  a public  enterprise.  Two  or 
more  writers  can  be  “present”  to  one 
another,  physically  or  electronically, 
during  all  phases  of  writing.  Daiute 
introduces  a variety  of  interesting 
examples  of  collaborative  authorship  using 
computers. 

Fourth,  the  proliferation  of  computer 
hardware  and  software  innovations  finding 
their  way  into  the  classroom  has  created 
pressure  on  teachers  for  curricular  and 
instructional  adaptation.  It  has  also  created 
a catch-up  situation  for  researchers  in 
relation  to  claims  and  counter-claims 
regarding  the  pedagogical  effects  of 
computer-assisted  writing.  The  gap 
between  classroom  application  and 
research  knowledge  seems  particularly 
acute  with  regard  to  process-oriented 
studies  focussing  on  computer 
collaboration  and  its  effects  upon  early 
writing  skill  development,  most  notably, 
internalization  of  writing  skills  and  the 
ability  of  a writer  to  assume  external, 
evaluative  perspectives. 

Research  and  Computer  Writing 

The  author  cites  research  pertaining  to 
planning  processes,  interactive  prompting 
programs,  and  computer  networks  which 
suggest  how  computers  can  be  used  by 
teachers  as  tools  for  solo  and  collaborative 
writing  during  the  formative  years. 
Particularly,  Daiute  draws  clear 
connections  between  social,  physical,  and 
cognitive  processes  at  work  in  writers  of 
differing  stages  of  ability  and  the  most 
effective  ways  to  use  computer  systems  and 
programs  to  promote  writing  skills. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  interactive 
computer  programs  are  not  meant  to 
replace  human  conversation,  nor  is  the 
keyboard  meant  to  supplant  handwriting. 
Accordingly,  teachers  are  provided  with 
practical  guidelines  for  their  own  thinking 
around  the  best  means  of  integration  and 
management  of  computers  as 
complementary  writing  tools  along  with 
conventional  handwriting  methods  of 
instruction. 
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“Internal  dialogue”  is  a difficult 
phenomenon  for  researchers  to  document 
primarily  because  it’s  conceived  as  a mental 
process,  the  features  of  which  are  not 
visible  through  direct  observation. 
However,  the  study  of  collaborative 
conversation  and  keyboarding  during 
computer  writing  may  provide  some 
insights  as  to  the  effects  of  interaction  on 
novice  coping  strategies  at  work  naturally 
and  intuitively  in  the  context  of  everyday 
writing  activities.  It  is  likely  that  scholarly 
debates,  conceptualizations,  and  claims 
regarding  the  internalization  of  writing 
skills,  whether  formulated  as  a dialogical 
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process  or  not,  will  take  on  renewed 
intensity  as  researchers  uncover  the 
connection  between  computer  writing  and 
cognitive  competencies  of  composition  (see 
Scardamalia  Sc  Bereiter,  1986).  This 
ongoing  debate  must  include  the  views  and 
experiences  of  students,  who  are  the 
presumed  benefactors,  and  teachers  who 
are  on  the  firing-line  in  terms  of 
responsibility  for  implementation  and 
evaluation. 

The  future  shock  pace  of  change  in  the 
field  of  educational  computer  technology 
has  left  many  questions  unanswered 
regarding  the  complex  relationship 
between  writing  skills  acquisition  and  solo 
and  collaborative  computer  writing 
practices.  In  particular,  more  research  is 
needed  with  regard  to  the  computer’s 
effects  as  a social  catalyst  at  the  level  of 
beginning  writing.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect  since  the  publication 
of  Writing  and  Computers.  Researchers  in 
Ontario  have  examined  solo  versus 
collaborative  writing  with  word  processors 
in  elementary  grades  using  an 
observational /case  study  approach 
(Murray,  Lines,  Sc  Sprumont,  1986)  and 
experimental  methods  (Larter,  1987).  As 
well,  video-ethnographic  analyses  of 
writing  practices  used  by  writers  and  their 
peer-helpers  in  early  primary  classrooms 
(Heap  Sc  Moore,  1986;  Heap,  1987; 
Moore,  1987)  have  uncovered  a variety  of 
means  whereby  collaboration  at  the 
computer  facilitates  their  mutual 
development  of  writing  skills. 

In  summary,  if  by  mystery  we  mean 
impenetrable  jargon,  then  Daiute 
successfully  “demystifies”  writing  by 
dissecting  and  describing  its  social, 
physical,  and  cognitive  dimensions  in 
concise,  everyday  language.  However, 
some  caution  in  our  conclusions  about  the 
instructional  support  offered  by  computers 
seems  reasonable  since  research  has  yet  to 
provide  definitive  answers  regarding  the 
degree  of  fit  between  models  of  the 
internal  cognitive  processes  of  writers  and 
the  design  features  of  interactive  and 
collaborative  computer  systems.  In  this 
regard,  the  author  issues  a challenge  to 
researchers  to  expand  their  knowledge 
base  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  the 
computer’s  limitations  and  to  exploit  its 
potential  as  a medium  of  written 
expression.  □ 

Notes  and  References 

1.  One  purpose  of  interactive  programs, 
then,  is  to  aid  in  the  internalization 
of  writing  skills.  This  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  difficult  question 
of  whether  interactive  software  actually 
stimulates  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
“internal  dialogue.”  Some  authors  conceive 
internal  dialogue  from  the  perspective  of 
subjective  experience— for  example,  the 
up  and  down  struggle  within  a writer  to 
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locate  a unique  “voice.”  Others,  like  Daiute, 
formulate  internal  dialogue  in  largely 
cognitive  or  developmental  terms.  The 
latter  school  suggests  that  internal  dialogue 
in  mature  writers  takes  the  form  of 
“collaboration  with  oneself,”  implying  a 
writer’s  conscious  self-monitoring  of  his  or 
her  mental  strategies  for  planning, 
composing,  revising,  and  evaluating 
written  texts. 

Heap,  J.  L.  (1987,  April).  Organizational 
features  of  collaborative  editing  activities 
at  a computer.  Presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Kilgore  Scott 

A good  friend  of  mine  is  leaving  our  system.  He's 
giving  up  his  14  years  of  seniority  here  to  take  a 
job  as  a co-ordinator  of  science  with  a board  in 
Manitoba.  His  leaving  is  a considerable  loss  to  this 
board;  his  talent  and  potential  were  undoubted.  1 
don’t  know  what  his  students  said  when  he  an- 
nounced the  move,  but  I can  imagine  that  more 
than  a bucket  of  tears  were  shed. 

What  prompted  this  move  was  a curious  act  of 
justice.  The  position  of  science  head  had  been 
posted  a month  before  in  our  board  and  there  had 
been  a dozen  or  so  applicants.  My  friend  applied, 
went  for  the  interview,  and  was  informed  some 
days  later  that  he  had  been  successful  in  attaining 
the  job.  The  supervisory  officer  told  him  he  had 
been  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  selection 
committee. 

When  I heard  the  news,  I called  to  congratulate 
my  friend.  He  was  on  cloud  nine.  We  got  together 
over  a couple  of  pints  and  he  talked  on  and  on 
about  what  he  would  be  able  to  do  for  the  kids,  for 
the  school,  for  the  system.  Staff  members  had  con- 
gratulated him  and  affirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
choice.  He  was  the  man  for  the  job. 

And  then  the  ground  fell  from  underneath  him. 

A teacher  in  another  high  school  had  gone  to  the 
federation  to  complain  that  the  “successful  can- 
didate” lacked  some  of  the  qualifications. 
Specifically,  the  posting  had  said  that  successful 
applicants  must  complete  two  sessions  as  a science 
instructor  in  continuing  education  classes.  My 
friend  had  just  finished  his  first  year  of  teaching 
night  classes  and  had  already  been  approached  to 
teach  the  second  year.  But,  as  well  as  having  the 
other  qualifications,  the  complainant  had  taught  the 
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course  for  several  years.  The  supervisory  officers 
were  approached  by  the  federation  representatives 
and  told  that  their  original  selection  contravened  a 
clause  in  the  collective  agreement.  With  sincere 
regrets,  the  superintendents  were  forced  to  reverse 
their  decision  and  to  give  the  job  to  the  complain- 
ant who,  it  seemed,  had  appeared  high  on  their  list 
of  candidates. 

As  soon  as  I heard  the  news,  I headed  across 
town  to  see  my  friend.  His  living  room  was 
already  crowded  with  supporters.  We  rehashed  the 
decision  all  evening.  I put  in  a call  to  my  federa- 
tion head  but  was  advised,  with  regrets,  that  the 
matter  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elemen- 
tary panel.  1 know  that  one  or  two  others  made 
pleas  to  their  federations  and  board  officials,  but  to 
no  avail. 

All  that  aside,  what  grieves  me  about  this 
episode  is  that  the  best  man  for  the  job  doesn't 
have  the  job.  I seems  you  have  to  keep  a lawyer  in 
your  pocket  these  days  to  sniff  out  “stipulations' ' 
and  to  cover  all  the  “interpretations.”  Surely  wor- 
ding needs  to  be  clear  if  fairness  is  to  reign,  but  at 
what  point  does  the  drive  to  create  perfect  generic 
equality  start  to  rob  our  relationships  of  the  very 
humanity  we  seek  to  protect?  At  the  personal  level. 
I can’t  help  but  wonder  about  the  guy  who  threat- 
ened the  grievance.  What  curious  set  of  cognitions 
led  him  to  consider  that  he  had  any  moral  right  to 
contest  the  decision?  One  supposes  that  he  must 
have  really  needed  the  job.  I wonder  what  that 
need  was. 

It  used  to  be  that  people  made  decisions  and 
sealed  them  with  a handshake.  That  handshake 
symbolized  honor  and  good  faith  and  it  was  final; 
no  one  with  any  dignity  would  come  along  to  point 
out  the  flaws  of  the  agreement.  As  members  of  this 
honorable  profession  of  teaching,  I hope  we  can 
resist  picking  at  the  nits  that  may  bespeckle  the 
hands  we  clasp.  Then  we  may  actually  learn  to 
deal  with  one  another  with  respect. 


Our  Readers  Write 

We  welcome  short  opinion  pieces  from  our  readers  (900  words) 
on  topics  related  to  schooling  and  education. 

A Curious  Act  of  Justice 
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Roger  Nash 

The  different  arts  help  shape  eacli  other. 
Ideas  developed  in  poetry  can  bring 
developments  in  painting  and  music;  and 
vice  versa.  Approaching  an  art  form  in 
isolation  from  others  stunts  our 
understanding.  For  instance,  we  can 
deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  Wordsworth  finds 
in  nature  by  looking  at  Turner’s  landscape 
paintings,  or  by  listening  to  Beethoven’s 
Pastoral  Symphony.  So,  too,  there  are 
many  similarities  between  the  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  metalwork, 
carving,  needlework,  manuscript 
illumination,  and  so  on.  Enjoying  the 
sensibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age  in  its 
visual  arts  can  help  students  approach  the 
poetry  that  is  stamped  with  the  same  rich 
sensibility.  Art  can  provide  a step  into 
literature. 

The  comparative  approach  can  yield  a 
greater  or  smaller  harvest,  depending  on 
the  period  in  question.  It  is  particularly 
useful  where  there  are  close  parallels 
between  literature  and  the  visual  arts, 
where  these  arts  are  readily  enjoyed  by  the 
modern  eye,  and  where  the  literature  is  in 
a language  we  need  help  in  “decoding.” 
All  these  conditions  are  met  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  case. 

The  art  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  a 
surprise  in  store  for  students  today.  At  its 
best  and  most  distinctive,  it  delights  in 
vigorous,  swirling  patterns,  often  blazing 
with  colors.  The  bent  of  the  Mediterranean 
mind  f or  representation  is  replaced  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  by  a passion  for  the 
abstract.  Students  express  amazement  that 
abstrac  t ai  t was  practised  so  extensively 
before  the  20th  century.  This  can  be  the 
beginning  of  a sense  of  kinship. 

Why  this  passion  for  the  abstract?  It  is 
worth  getting  students  to  speculate  about 
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this  as  a warm-up  exercise.  What 
differences  between  life  among  the 
Romans  and  the  Germanic  tribes  might 
serve  as  an  explanation? 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  long 
settled  in  their  territories  and  had  a sense 
of  place  and  neighborhood.  There  were 
familiar  scenes  for  them  to  represent  and 
well-established  stone  buildings  where 
wall-paintings  could  be  executed.  In 
contrast,  the  Germanic  tribes  had  been 
moving  slowly  through  Europe  from  the 
east  for  centuries.  They  still  had  some  of 
the  nomadic  life  about  them.  Their  art  was 
invested  in  portable  objects,  like  saddlery, 
swords,  brooches,  and  bowls.  They  lacked 
the  Roman’s  sense  of  neighborhood.  The 
meandering  lines  in  their  art  go  on  like  the 
unforeseeable  adventures  in  the  history  of 
their  own  continuing  migrations. 

Viewing  slides  and  photographs  of 
Anglo-Saxon  art  can  give  students  a sense 
of  closeness  to  the  people  and  things 
described  in  poetry.  But,  as  well,  when 
students  notice  the  patterns  on  these 
objects,  they  can  be  alerted  to  analogous 
patterns  in  the  language  and  imagery,  and 
begin  to  move  closer  to  the  poetry  itself. 
Below  are  sketched  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  students  make  this 
move. 

Arabesques  and  Digressions 

In  the  manuscript  illuminations  of  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  or  the  Book  of  Kells, 
capital  letters  are  so  elaborated  that  we 
almost  lose  sight  of  them.  Gaily  refusing  to 
remain  mere  illustrations  of  the  text,  the 
letters  invade  the  text  itself.  Our  eyes  are 
leased  to  relate  these  elaborations  to  the 
sense  of  the  underlying  letter. 

Now  look  at  Beowulf.  It  is  a long  narrative 
poem  full  of  digressions  which  seem  to  take 
up  far  more  space  than  the  story  itself  . The 
digressions  tease  our  minds  to  find 
allusions  to  the  main  story.  Anticipations, 
comparisons,  and  flash-backs  are  practices 
to  look  for  here.  Our  task  is  to  relate  the 
intriguing  maze  of  side-paths  to  the 
underlying  sense  of  movement  in  the  plot. 

It  is  no  accident  that,  like  Beowulf,  James 
Joyce’s  Ulysses  draws  on  a tale  from  long- 
established  oral  tradition  (that  of  Homer’s 
Ulysses).  When  familiar  stories  are  told  by 
the  fireside,  one  way  of  stoking  up 
suspense  is  to  elaborate  on  the  main  plot. 


Riddles  and  Concealment 

Look  at  the  gold  buckle  from  Sutton  Hoo. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  ribbon-like 
shapes  that  wander  from  tight  knots  to 
loose  loops.  There  is  a pleasing  sense  of 
interwoven  complexity.  We  seem  to  be 
looking  at  pure  pattern.  But  are  there  hints 
of  something  represented  here?  And  are 
the  ribbons  entirely  lacking  in  symmetry? 
If  we  let  our  eye  travel  down  the 
wandering  lines,  we  find  that  the  lines  end 
suddenly  in  the  heads  of  animals  which 
have  been  placed  symmetrically.  These  are 
snake-like  heads.  Going  back  over  the  lines, 
we  now  experience  them  as  serpentine, 
writhing  frenziedly.  The  snakes  are 
schematized  into  a pattern  that  absorbs  and 
conceals  them,  but  not  quite. 

So  too  Old  English  poetry  delights  in 
surprising  us  with  the  sudden  recognition 
of  something  familiar  that  has  been 
approached  only  indirectly.  The  kenning, 
as  a figure  of  speech,  is  a good  example  of 
this,  and  occurs  frequently.  A kenning  can 
be  defined  as  a condensed  or  implicit 
simile,  usually  in  the  form  of  a compound, 
which  describes  a person  or  thing. 
Kennings  for  the  sea  are  “swan’s  riding” 
and  “whale’s  riding.”  The  beautiful  “peace- 
weaver”  is  a kenning  for  woman.  Here 
language  reveals  its  meaning  by 
relinquishing  to  imagination  what  it  has 
first  abstracted,  schematized,  and 
disguised.  Being  struck  by  a kenning  is  not 
unlike  discovering  the  snakes  in  the 
buckle’s  pattern.  Older  students  can  be 
asked  what  kenning-like  uses  of  language 
they  can  find  in  modern  poetry.  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  is  a good  place  to  look. 

Suppose  students  have  noticed  that  parts 
of  a poem  are  quite  often  remarkably  plain 
and  simple  in  contrast  to  other  parts.  A 
verse  paragraph  builds  up  eloquently, 
twisting  and  turning  in  ways  they  can’t 
quite  anticipate,  and  then  ends  suddenly 
on  a note  of  striking  brevity  and  plainness. 
Is  this  because  the  poet  ran  out  of  steam? 
Or  did  he  plan  this  contrast?  Does  the 
contrast  heighten  the  experience  of  the 
poem?  Reading  the  account  of  the  death 
on  the  cross  in  “The  Dream  of  the  Rood,” 
and  coming  to  the  unadorned  half-line 
“Christ  was  on  the  Cross,”  is  reminiscent  of 
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arriving  suddenly  at  an  unelaborated 
animal  head  in  the  great  gold  buckle.  I he 
starkness  of  the  event  is  brought  home. 
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Reshuffling  Nature 

In  some  Anglo-Saxon  art,  ornamentation 
is  built  out  of  animal  or  human  forms. 
These  forms  lose  their  zoological  reality 
through  a shuffling  of  anatomical  parts 
into  novel  juxtapositions  that  enhance  the 
pattern.  This  can  be  seen  down  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  illuminated  pages  in  the 
Book  of  Kells.  Viewers  are  challenged  to 
reshuffle  the  parts  into  a more  natural 
order,  without  losing  the  sense  of  pattern. 

Students  who  have  experienced  this 
challenge  in  visual  art  can  be  helped  to  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  “paratactical" 
nature  of  much  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Sense 
is  not  organized  in  clauses  whose 
relationship  to  each  other  is  clearly 
indicated  as  either  subordinate  or 
principal.  Rather,  it  develops  through 
phrases  which  are  left  on  syntactically 
equal  footing.  This  produces  a heightened 
declamatory  power:  an  intense  stream  of 
exclamations,  one  simply  tumbling  out 
behind  another.  Sometimes  the  phrases 
and  half-lines  are  shuffled  into  an  order 
that  is  unusual  to  us  and  is  not  usually 
found  in  their  prose.  This  produces 
associations  that  transcend  “normal” 
grammar  and  can  strike  the  reader  as 
almost  surrealistic  in  effect.  The  reader’s 
task  is  to  rearrange  the  phrases 
imaginatively,  and  provide  the  syntactical 
links,  without  losing  a sense  of  the  original 
pattern.  Often,  there  are  several  possible 
ways  of  doing  this.  The  reader  is  drawn 
into  shaping  the  poem  along  with  the 
original  poet.  Lines  7 to  9 of  Caedmon’s 
“Hymn”  are  good  examples  of  phrases  we 
feel  drawn  to  reshuffle. 

Older  students  can  be  asked  what 
modern  writers  write  paratactically,  or  with 
a striking  shuffling  of  normal  word  order. 
Hemingway  is  a good  example  of 
paratactical  writing  in  prose,  in,  say,  A 
Farewell  to  Arms.  What  about  e.  e. 
cummings  as  a dextrous  shuffler  with  “up 
so  floating  many  bells  down”  in  the  poem 
“anyone  lived  in  a pretty  how  town”? 

Shaping  an  Uncluttered  Narrative 

Very  little  poetry  by  or  about  women  has 
survived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  age.  We 
can  try  to  redress  the  balance  by  spending 
time  with  the  astounding  examples  of 
English  needlework,  such  as  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry.  At  first,  the  needlewomen  may 
seem  self-abnegating  presences  within 
their  work,  as  the  tapestry  depicts  little  of 
women  or  women’s  affairs.  What  it  does 
reveal  is  a wonderfully  lively  sense  of 
narrative  line,  in  terms  of  what  episodes 
are  included,  what  juxtaposed,  what  left 
out.  Through  giving  the  essentials  and 
avoiding  clutter,  the  story  of  William’s 
conquest  of  England  is  shaped  clearly  and 
firmly.  Details  are  often  suggested  to  the 
imagination,  rather  than  shown. 

Students  who  have  enjoyed  the  sure 
handling  of  historical  narrative  in  the 


tapestry  can  be  helped  to  a deeper 
appreciation  of  a poem  like  “The  Wife’s 
Lament.”  The  wife  gives  the  essentials,  the 
“tally,”  of  her  situation:  her  husband’s 
departure,  her  wanderings,  treacherous 
kinsmen,  and  then  the  eventual  exile 
imposed  on  her  by  her  husband.  It  is  left 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hearer,  familiar  with 
how  such  things  may  go,  to  respond  to 
words  that  are  given  emotional  power  by 
the  implied  but  unspoken  detail.  We  can 
respond  from  our  own  familiarities  with 
troubles  of  the  heart.  The  Bayeux 
Tapestry  alerts  us  to  the  paradox  of 
expressiveness  in  this  poem:  the  paradox 
of  powerful  expression  achieved  in  part 
through  understatement  and  selective 
omission. 

Diversity  or  Disintegration? 

Now  take  the  Franks  Casket.  It  was  carved 
from  whalebone  ivory  in  the  north  of 
England  about  300  years  before  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry.  Each  side  depicts  a 
different  scene.  What  are  these  scenes  of? 
Do  they  tell  a story?  Do  they,  like  the 
tapestry,  show  a sequence  of  events  within 
the  growth  of  a nation?  With  a little  bit  of 
detective  work,  it  soon  becomes  clear  to 
students  that  the  scenes  are  of  key  events 
in  the  history  and  legends  of  a variety  of 
distinct  cultures.  Wayland,  the  magical 
smith  of  Germanic  legends,  seeks  his 
revenge;  the  Magi  bring  gifts  to  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem;  the  Germanic  hero  Sigurcl, 
killed  by  Brynhild,  is  buried;  Jerusalem  is 
captured  by  Titus  in  70  A.D.;  Romulus  and 
Remus  are  suckled  by  wolves;  and  Egil  the 
archer,  son  of  Wayland,  defends  his  home. 
Why  this  diversity?  What  does  it  add  up 
to?  Or  does  it  show  that  the  artist’s  mind 
flitted  about  somewhat  arbitrarily? 

Students  can  be  led  to  see  the  casket  as 
a visual  celebration,  in  popular  art,  of  the 
dramatically  distinct  influences  working 
their  way  through  Anglo-Saxon  culture. 
There  are  the  ancestral  ties  of  the 
wandering  tribes  to  their  Germanic 
homelands.  There  is  the  fading  but 
impressive  imprint  of  Rome.  And  there  is 
that  strange  new  religion,  Christianity.  Can 
such  different  pasts  be  integrated  into  a 
new  and  whole  culture?  Or  will  this  be  a 
culture  like  our  own,  where,  according  to 
many,  the  centre  does  not  hold?  Does  the 
casket  suggest  an  answer  to  these 
questions?  Perhaps  its  great  step  forward 
is  in  so  clearly  posing  the  questions.  The 
distinct  scenes  are  dramatically  and 
problematically  set  side  by  side.  Yet 
perhaps  the  task  of  integration  is  already 
underway.  For  the  scenes  are  drawn 
together  by  the  same  non-classical,  abstract 
style,  and  runic  inscriptions  defend  them 
all. 

The  Franks  Casket  can  alert  students  to 
the  different  cultural  influences  working 
their  way  through  the  poetry.  Somewhat 
like  T.  S.  Eliot  in  “The  Waste  Land,” 


Anglo-Saxon  poets  struggled  with  the  huge 
task  of  drawing  together  a new  coherence 
out  of  influences  that  threatened 
disintegration.  The  poet  of  “The  Ruin,”  in 
awe  of  the  massive  ruins  of  a Roman  city 
(possibly  Bath),  reaches  out  to  the  departed 
inhabitants  in  an  act  of  imaginative 
solidarity,  re-creating  their  world  for  them 
again.  But  is  this  a world  the  Romans 
would  have  felt  entirely  at  home  in?  Or  is 
it  a world  recreated  along  Anglo-Saxon 
lines,  and  rich  with  the  jewellery,  gold- 
work,  and  mead-drinking  so  much  valued 
in  the  Germanic  tribes?  What  does  this 
show  of  how  the  poet  is  integrating  the 
Roman  world  within  his  own? 

Is  Jesus  seen  differently  through  the 
non-Mediterranean  eyes  of  the  poet  of 
“The  Dream  of  the  Rood”?  Does 
Christianity  produce  distinctive  fruit  in  the 
new  soil  of  the  north?  Students  begin  to 
pick  out  that  this  is  a warrior-like  Jesus, 
who  bravely  faces  death  much  like  a 
Germanic  hero  in  battle.  And  that  far  land 
across  the  seas,  which  the  exile  longs  to  set 
sail  for  in  “The  Seafarer,”  is  it  just  that,  a 
far  land?  Or  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  experience 
of  exiled  wanderings  in  search  of  a new 
lord,  hearth,  and  companionship  here 
being  baptized  into  a longing  for  heaven? 

What  is  gained,  and  is  anything  lost,  in 
these  attempts  at  a new  coherence?  This 
leads  students  directly  into  their  own  lives. 
What  is  to  be  gained,  what  lost,  in  making 
one  Canada  from  the  rich  diversity  of  its 
peoples?  Can  there  be  a oneness  that  leaves 
intact  much  in  the  diversity  that  we  value 
most?  The  poems  and  the  art  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  not  dusty,  irrelevant  exhibits. 
Like  all  great  works  of  art  and  literature, 
they  bring  before  us  the  important 
questions  in  our  own  lives.  □ 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF 

CORE  FRENCH 


In  the  last  15  or  20  years,  the  evaluation  of  curriculum  and  instruction  in  core  French  has  taken  a definite  back 
seat  to  that  of  its  more  politically  refined  sister,  French  immersion.  The  late  H.H.  Stern,  a long-time  proponent 
of  core  French,  made  the  point  well: 

I believe  that  core  French  has  been  neglected  because  we  have  become  mesmerized  by  immersion.  The  success 
of  French  immersion  is  undisputed , but  it  has  been  the  undoing  of  the  French  core  curriculum.  (1982,  p.37) 

It  (core  French)  was  never  seriously  examined  the  way  immersion  was.  Its  defects  were  never  isolated  or  , 

properly  investigated.  It  has  remained  the  Cinderella  among  the  French  programs.  (1984,  p.512)  » 


David  J.  Henderson 

It  is  not  only  the  Ministry  and  Board 
supervisors  and  classroom  teachers  most 
directly  associated  with  core  French 
curriculum  and  instruction  who  will 
benefit  from  further  evaluation,  but  also 
students.  Stern  noted  that  “90  percent  of 
all  students  learning  French  in  school  are 
enrolled  in  core  French  programs”  (1985, 
p.  329).  The  need  f or  further  evaluation  is 
clear;  and,  with  such  evaluation,  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  something  about  the  defects 
in  the  program.  As  Stern  said,  evaluation 
may  make  it  possible  for  this  Cinderella  of 
French-language  programs  . . to  go  to 
the  ball”  (1983,  p.  1). 

Much  of  the  evaluation  that  has  been 
done  in  core  French  focusses  upon 
instruction,  student  evaluation,  and 
statistical  overview  data.  While  this  kind  of 
evaluative  research  is  laudable,  broader- 
based  research  is  needed.  Jarvis  and 
Adams  (1979)  assert  that  an  art  criticism 
model  of  evaluation  is  particularly 
compatible  with  the  evaluation  of  second 
language  programs. 

In  this  approach,  “the  educational  critic 
operates  in  the  same  manner  and  tradition 
as  the  art  or  literary  critic”  (p.  31). 
According  to  Eisner  (in  Brandt,  1981), 
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classrooms  are  “observed  intensively  to 
secure  the  kind  of  information  that 
competent  attention  to  classroom  processes 
makes  possible.  . . . The  interpretive  aspect 
of  educational  criticism  attempts  to  account 
for  what  has  happened  . . . while  the 
descriptive  aspect  attempts  to  provide  a 
vivid  account  of  the  events  themselves. 
Finally,  the  evaluative  aspect  of  criticism 
renders  some  judgment  of  the  educational 
value  of  what  has  been  described  and 
interpreted”  (p.  46). 

Following  this  model,  the  evaluation 
below  has  a descriptive,  narrative,  and 
ethnographic  basis.  I offer  a description  of 
core  French,  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught, 
and  its  processes  and  congruencies,  and  a 
judgment  of  its  educational  value.  My 
focus  is  on  the  secondary  level,  where  I 
teach. 

Intended  Curriculum 

The  core  French  curriculum  stresses  the 
acquisition  of  the  four  basic  skills  of 
foreign  language  learning:  “to  enable 
students  to  listen  to  and  comprehend 
concepts  and  statements  expressed  in 
French,  to  communicate  orally  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  to  read  with  a level 
of  comprehension  commensurate  with 
their  individual  stage  of  development,  and 
to  write  with  an  appropriate  and  acceptable 
degree  of  correctness”  (Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  1980,  p.  3).  These  skills  are 
to  be  developed  gradually  and 
progressively,  although  by  the  secondary 
level,  a relative  degree  of  sophistication  is 
assumed  in  the  acquisition  of  the  four 
skills.  As  students’  thinking  skills  and 


command  of  French-language  structures 
broaden  and  strengthen,  they  will  be  able 
to  apply  their  communicative  language 
skills  more  enjoyably  and  more 
productively.  Communication  is  a 
fundamental  learning  objective  of  the 
intended  curriculum. 

An  awareness  of  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  language  should  stimulate 
the  students  to  create  new  communicative 
expressions  based  on  learned  language 
patterns.  The  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  language  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
intended  curriculum  in  core  French.  It  is 
what  teachers  spend  most  of  their  time 
teaching— vocabulary  patterns,  syntax,  and 
grammatical  relationships.  While  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  develop  grammarians,  it  is 
expected  that  the  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  manipulate  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  French  language  will 
develop  competent  language  users. 

By  developing  a sensitivity  to  customs 
and  to  culture,  empathy  can  be  fostered 
and  augmented  within  the  program, 
thereby  acting  as  a catalyst  for  the 
acquisition  of  language  skills  and  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  language. 
Communicative  skills  are  thus  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  their  acquisition. 
Thus  another  aim  of  the  intended 
curriculum  in  core  French  is  to  help 
students  develop  an  esteem  for  the  French 
presence  in  Canadian  society  and  in  the 
world. 
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Taught  Curriculum 

Fhe  taught  curriculum  incorporates 
more  detailed  structural,  grammatical,  and 
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lexical  themes  at  the  advanced  level. 
Instruction  is  carefully  co-ordinated  to 
present  patterns,  skills,  and  activities  in  a 
sequenced  progression  of  aural 
introduction,  oral  processing,  reading 
recognition,  intellectual  comprehension, 
and  written  consolidation.  A rigorous  and 
broad  study  of  French-language  literature 
expands  students’  affective  refinement  and 
sense  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  At  this 
level,  the  taught  curriculum  is  applied  to 
new,  imaginative,  and  interpretive 
situations. 

At  the  general  level  of  difficulty,  the 
taught  curriculum  emphasizes  the 
acquisition  of  a relevant  vocabulary  base 
rather  than  the  manipulation  and  analysis 
of  syntactical  and  lexical  structures. 
Learning  proceeds  by  way  of  practical  and 
thematically  oriented  units,  such  as 
interviews  and  conversational  dialogues 
and  the  simulation  of  ordering  meals  in 
restaurants,  buying  articles  of  clothing,  and 
engaging  in  leisure  activities.  Instruction  is 
more  directed  than  at  the  advanced  level, 
with  motivation  strengthened  through 
exposure  to  situations  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  business  or  travel.  At  this 
level,  the  thrust  of  the  taught  curriculum 
is  practicality. 

For  students  in  the  basic  level,  academic 
work  and  related  activities  are  geared  to 
preparation  for  the  world  of  work  and  to 
advancing  personal  and  social  skills. 
Curriculum  relates  to  everyday 
experiences  such  as  working  in  a variety 
store,  reading  employment 
advertisements,  inviting  friends  to  dinner, 
or  constructing  items  for  personal  use.  The 
emphasis  is  on  providing  the  incentive  and 
opportunity  to  acquire  a working 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

Certain  difficulties  arise  from  these 
different  levels  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  within  the  taught  curriculum. 
Students  beyond  grade  9 decide  whether 
they  wish  to  study  core  French,  the  number 
of  years  they  intend  to  do  so,  and  the  level 
of  difficulty.  Invariably,  the  composition 
of  classes  is  arrived  at  less  by  the 
pedagogical  intent  of  the  three  levels  of 
difficulty  than  by  student/parent/peer 
choice.  Students  who  take  their  other 
subjects  at  the  general  level  may  opt  (or  be 
pressured  by  parents  or  peers)  to  study 
core  French  at  the  advanced  level. 
Conversely,  many  students  who  are  in 
advanced  programs  in  their  other  subjects 
and  who  are  not  interested  in  French  opt 
for  core  French  at  the  general  level  merely 
to  obtain  their  compulsory  credit  at  an 
easier  level  of  difficulty. 

This  problem  needs  to  be  addressed  by 
supervisors  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
at  the  Board  and  Ministry  levels,  but 
particularly  at  the  latter,  since  it  is  a 
reflection  of  Ministry  rather  than  Board 
policy.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in 
frustration  and  confusion  within  the 
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taught  curriculum  as  the  levels  of  difficulty 
become  marred  by  a lack  of  delineation. 

There  is  another  intriguing  situation 
with  respect  to  the  taught  curriculum.  The 
taught  curriculum  requires  a student 
evaluation  component  which  must  be  both 
accountable  and  defensible.  Because  of 
this,  certain  elements  of  the  intended 
curriculum  receive  less  (and  often 
superficial)  attention  in  the  taught 
curriculum.  The  study  of  the  French- 
Canadian  culture  has,  alas,  fallen  into  this 
category. 

Attained  Curriculum 

As  discussed,  a fundamental  objective  of 
the  intended  curriculum  in  core  French  is 
the  development  of  communicative  skills. 
However,  owing  to  the  objectivity  seen  as 
necessary  in  student  evaluations,  there 
exists  an  imbalance  in  the  attained 
curriculum  in  favor  of  reading  and  writing 
skills  to  the  detriment  of  listening  and 
speaking  skills.  Teachers  often  conclude 
that  they  can  be  more  objective  and 
rational  in  their  evaluation  of  written  work. 
Student  answers  tend  to  be  right  or  wrong 
in  this  domain,  and  disagreements 
decrease.  The  skills  of  listening  and 
speaking  are  not  as  easily  evaluated;  they 
require  subjective,  professional  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  core  French  teacher  and 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  much  more  open 
to  question.  As  a result,  less  emphasis  is 
placed  on  listening  and  speaking  in  favor 
of  reading  and  writing. 

Students  soon  catch  on  to  the  evaluation 
component,  and  concentrate  their  energies 
on  the  paper  skills  required  for  success  in 
the  program.  The  fundamental  learning 
objective  of  communication  has  therefore 
been  inverted. 

The  remedy,  I suggest,  consists  of  a two- 
tiered  strategy:  (1)  to  encourage  core 
French  teachers  to  use  such  methods  as 
verbal  reports  and  projects,  skits,  audio- 
visual presentations,  peer  assignments,  and 
so  forth  and  to  accept  the  subjective 
evaluation  of  this  aural-oral  component  of 
their  program  with  as  much  validity  as  the 
more  objective  evaluations;  and  (2)  to  de- 
emphasize  the  role  of  examinations,  which 
perpetuate  this  propensity  toward  reading 
and  writing  skills  in  core  French. 

The  development  of  the  Ontario 
Academic  Credit  (OAC)  core  French 
curriculum  guideline  (1986)  offers  hope 
for  improvement  as  well.  Various 
discrepancies  and  wide  diversities  in  the 
attained  curricula  had  been  noticed  in  the 
province’s  French  as  a Second  Language 
programs.  The  prescriptive  nature  of  the 
OAC  curriculum  guideline  for  core  French 
ensures  a restoration  of  a larger  degree  of 
consistency  in  the  attained  curricula.  With 
discrepancies  and  diversities  effectively 
narrowed  at  the  OAC  level,  such  a process 
can  begin  to  be  replicated  in  other  grade 
levels. 


With  the  advent  of  OAC  curriculum 
guidelines  and  a measure  of  increased 
consistency  in  the  attained  curriculum, 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  importance 
of  program-monitoring  pools.  If  the 
attained  curriculum  can  achieve  a greater 
degree  of  congruency  between  the  taught 
and  the  intended  curricula,  then  evaluative 
efforts  in  core  French  can  have  greater 
efficacy,  and  the  core  French  program  a 
greater  chance  for  realignment  and 
rejuvenation. 

Summary 

Core  French  can  never  hope  to  compete 
with  French  immersion  either  in  public  or 
political  esteem,  or  even  in  the  type  of 
student  that  enrolls  in  its  classes.  It  can  and 
it  should,  however,  serve  as  a viable  and 
credible  program  for  the  many  students 
learning  French  in  school  who  are  enrolled 
in  core  French  programs.  It  has  a long 
history,  having  served  as  a “trail  blazer” 
during  the  1960s  (Stern,  1984,  p.  511),  and 
it  serves  as  a cornerstone  of  French  as  a 
Second  Language  programs  today. 

Curriculum  and  instruction  in  core 
French  do  need  a cogent  realignment  in 
the  directions  I have  discussed  above  in 
order  to  re-balance  the  incongruencies  and 
to  re-synchronize  the  intended,  taught, 
and  attained  curricula.  Such  an 
accomplishment  will  keep  core  French 
from  being  supplanted  by  French 
immersion  and  will  help  it  retain  its  place 
as  an  integral  and  vibrant  part  of  the 
educational  mosaic.  □ 
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Bernard  Courte,  Centre  de  recherches  en 
education  franco-ontarienne 

L’Ontario  s’est  dote  dernierement  de  lois 
qui  protegent  sa  minorite  linguistique,  sa 
minorite  sexuelle  et  ses  minorites  raciales. 
C’est  dans  les  preambules  a ces  lois  et 
politiques  qu’on  retrouve  le  bien-fonde  de 
ces  dernieres  et  de  la  l’importance  de  se 
familiariser  avec  ces  dits  preambules. 

Les  services  en  frangais 

Le  preambule  de  la  Loi  8 de  1986  sur  les 
services  en  frangais  nous  rappelle  que  “la 
langue  frangaise  a joue  en  Ontario  un  role 
historique  et  honorable,  et  que  la 
Constitution  lui  reconnait  le  statut  de 
langue  officielle  au  Canada”,  de  plus, 
“cette  langue  jouit,  en  Ontario,  du  statut 
de  langue  officielle  devant  les  tribunaux  et 
dans  l’education  (et)  l’Assemblee  legislative 
reconnait  l’apport  du  patrimoine  culturel 
de  la  population  francophone  et  desire  le 
sauvegarder  pour  les  generations  a venir.” 
On  peut  lire  ensuite  “qu’il  est  souhaitable 
de  garantir  l’emploi  de  la  langue  frangaise 
dans  les  institutions  de  la  Legislature  et  du 
gouvernement  de  l’Ontario,  comme  le 
prevoit  la  presente  loi.” 

Par  cette  loi,  le  gouvernement  de 
l’Ontario  reconnait  le  droit  de  chacun  a 
etre  servi  en  frangais  par  lui,  dans  les 
regions  designees,  et  a communiquer  avec 
lui  en  frangais  (cette  reconnaissance 
s’applique  aussi  aux  personnes  morales, 
c’est-a-dire  aux  organismes  et  autres 
institutions).  Les  services  garantis  sont  ceux 
qui  sont  offerts  au  public  par  les  sieges 
sociaux  et  les  administrations  centrales  des 
organismes  gouvernementaux,  de  meme 
que  par  des  bureaux  qui  sont  situes  dans 
les  regions  designees  ou  qui  les  desservent. 

Les  criteres  retenus  pour  determiner  les 
“regions  designees”  sont:  (a)  une 
population  francophone  d’une 
municipality  regionale,  d’un  comte,  d’un 
district  ou  d’une  locality  representant  10 
pour  cent  et  plus  de  sa  population  totale  ou 
(b)  lorsque  la  population  d’une  ville  compte 
5000  francophones  et  plus. 

La  loi  prevoit  que  les  garanties 
legislatives  entreront  en  vigueur  en 
novembre  1989,  donnant  ainsi  trois  ans 
aux  ministeres  pour  planifier  et  mettre  sur 
pied  les  services  qu’ils  devront  offrir  aux 
termes  de  la  loi. 

La  question  & poser  n’est  done  plus  si 
nous  pouvons  nous  permettre  les  d£  pen  ses 
pour  des  services  en  frangais  mais  pi u lot 
comment  arriver  a offrir  des  services  en 


frangais  permanents,  accessibles  et  de 
qualite. 

Les  droits  de  la  personne 

Le  preambule  au  Code  des  droits  de  la 
personne  s’enonce  comme  suit: 
“Considerant  que  la  reconnaissance  de  la 
dignite  inherente  a tous  les  membres  de  la 
famille  humaine  et  de  leurs  droits  egaux  et 
inalienables  constitue  le  fondement  de  la 
liberte,  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix  dans  le 
monde  et  est  conforme  a la  Declaration 
des  droits  de  l’homme  proclamee  par  les 
Nations  Unies; 

“considerant  que  l’Ontario  a pour  principe 
de  reconnaitre  la  dignite  et  la  valeur  de  la 
personne  et  d’assurer  a tous  les  memes 
droits  et  avantages,  sans  discrimination 
contraire  a la  loi,  et  qu’il  vise  a creer  un 
climat  de  comprehension  et  de  respect 
mutuel  de  la  dignite  et  de  la  valeur  de  la 
personne  de  fagon  que  chacun  s’estime 
partie  integrante  de  la  collectivite  et  apte  a 
contribuer  pleinement  a l’avancement  et 
au  bien-etre  de  son  milieu  et  de  sa 
province; 

“et  considerant  que  ces  principes  sont 
confirmes  en  Ontario  par  un  certain 
nombre  de  lois  et  qu’il  est  opportun  de 
reviser  et  d’accroitre  la  protection  des 
droits  de  la  personne  en  Ontario.” 

Le  gouvernement  de  l’Ontario  a done 
juge  opportun  d’interdire  la  discrimination 
en  matiere  de  services,  de  biens  ou 
d’installations,  en  matiere  d’occupation 
d’un  logement  ou  d’un  emploi  et 
d’adhesion  a un  syndicat  ou  a une 
association  commerciale  ou 
professionnelle,  et  dans  le  droit  de  passer 
un  contrat  a titre  de  partenaire  egal. 

Les  motifs  de  discrimination  interdits 
sont  la  race,  l’ascendance,  le  lieu  d’origine, 
la  couleur,  l’origine  ethnique,  la 
citoyennete,  la  croyance,  le  sexe, 
l’orientation  sexuelle,  l’age,  l’etat 
matrimonial,  l’etat  familial,  une  infirmite 
et  l’etat  d’assiste  social  (ce  dernier  cas  n’est 
cependant  pas  inclus  pour  les  questions  de 
capacite  juridique  et  d’emploi). 

L’orientation  sexuelle  ne  figure  parmi 
les  motifs  de  distinction  illicite  que  depuis 
decembre  1986,  lorsque  l’Ontario  adoptait 
la  Loi  7.  Bien  qu’il  s’agit  d’une  question 
sociale  particulierement  delicate  parce 
qu’elle  fait  appel  aux  plus  grandes 
preoccupations  morales  et  religieuses, 
{‘Ontario  a suivi  le  Quebec  en  souscrivant 
au  principe  que  l’orientation  sexuelle  n’a 
aucune  incidence  sur  la  capacity  d’une 
personne  de  s’acquitter  d’un  travail  ou 


d’utiliser  un  service  ou  une  installation.  L 
minorite  homosexuelle  a maintenant 
l’opportunite  de  participer  pleinement  a 1 
societe  ontarienne,  en  toute  egalite. 

Le  gouvernement  de  l’Ontario  (tout 
comme  ceux  du  Quebec,  du  Manitoba  et 
du  Yukon),  considere  que  l’homophobie 
(la  discrimination  contre  les  gais  et 
lesbiennes)  est  toute  aussi  dangereuse  et 
nuisible  que  le  sexisme  et  le  racisme. 

D’autre  part,  dans  sa  recente  politique 
des  rapports  interraciaux,  le 
gouvernement  de  l’Ontario  a reconnu  “que 
la  diversity  de  la  collectivite  ontarienne 
constitue  une  source  d’enrichissement 
culturel,  social  et  economique  pour  la 
province  et  ses  habitants  (et)  que  les 
minorites  raciales  se  heurtent  souvent  a 
des  obstacles  qui  les  empechent  de 
contribuer  pleinement  a la  societe.” 

Entre  autre,  le  gouvernement 
continuera  de  s’attaquer  a toute 
manifestation  flagrante  de  racisme  et,  a cet 
effet,  a declare  que: 

“(1)  Le  racisme  n’est  tolere  sous  aucune 
forme  en  Ontario. 

“(2)  Les  doctrines  et  les  usages  qui 
preconisent  la  superiority  raciale  sont 
scientifiquement  faux,  moralement 
reprehensibles  et  socialement  destructifs, 
qu’ils  sont  contraires  aux  politiques  de  ce 
gouvernement  et  inacceptables  en  Ontario 
“(3)  Le  droit  a l’egalite  de  traitement,  san: 
discrimination  raciale,  tel  que  le  garantit  le 
Code  ontarien  des  droits  de  la  personne, 
sera  strictement  protege. 

“(4)  Les  infractions  de  nature  raciale  seron 
rigoureusement  punies  par  la  loi,  pour  qu 
soient  preservees  la  dignite  et  la  security 
de  tous  ceux  qui  vivent  en  Ontario.” 

Les  lois  etant  adoptees,  il  ne  s’agit 
maintenant  que  de  mettre  en  place  les 
mecanismes  et  services  et  de  faire  tomber 
de  vieux  prejuges  pour  permettre  le 
respect  des  droits  de  la  minorite  franco- 
ontarienne  et  des  minorites  sexuelles  et 
raciales.  Un  projet  de  faille,  mais  quand 
meme,  realisable!  □ 
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Supervisory  Officers: 

Is  the  system 
in  need 
of  change? 


Nancy  Watson 

As  many  readers  are  aware,  the  Ministry 
of  Education  has  recently  published  a 
report  of  a two-year  study  into  the  role  of 
the  supervisory  officer  in  Ontario  school 
systems.  The  Ministry  had  wrestled  before 
with  the  possibility  of  changing  the 
legislation  governing  the  definition  and 
appointment  of  supervisory  officials,  but 
finally  decided  that  changes  should  wait 
for  a more  thorough  research  base:  hence 
this  study,  The  Supervisory  Officer  in  Ontario: 
Current  Practice  and  Recommendations  for  the 
Future,  by  Michael  Fullan  of  OISE,  Paul 
Park  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
(now  at  Queen’s  University),  and  Tom 
Williams  of  Queen’s  University  (1987).  The 
researchers  were  asked  to  find  out  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  role  of  supervisory 
officers  in  school  boards  and  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and,  on  the  basis  of 
their  conclusions,  formulate  policy 
recommendations  for  the  future. 

What  did  the  researchers  do? 

The  main  method  of  data-gathering  was 
an  intensive  series  of  interviews  with  a 
large  number  of  supervisory  officials 
throughout  the  province.  A total  of  388 
persons  were  interviewed;  314  in  boards 
and  74  in  the  Ministry.  Within  each  of  the 
boards,  the  chairperson  and 
representatives  of  principal  associations 
were  interviewed  as  well.  Supervisory 
officers  talked  about  what  they  did,  why 
they  did  it,  who  they  dealt  with,  what  they 
were  hoping  to  achieve,  what  skills  were 
necessary  to  be  effective,  what  sources  of 
satisfaction  and  stress  were  evident  in  the 
role,  and  a range  of  other  topics.  The 
research  team  looked  at  preparation  for 
the  role,  and  examined  the  opportunities 
for  learning  and  development  for  those 
already  in  the  job. 

What  did  they  find  out? 

The  first  interesting  finding  was  that, 
contrary  to  what  many  supervisory  officers 
themselves  believed,  their  jobs  were  similar 
across  different  boards— public  or 
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separate,  small  or  large,  urban  or  rural,  in 
whatever  region  of  the  province. 
Supervisory  officers  in  curriculum, 
personnel,  and  finance  were  engaged  in 
planning,  negotiating,  problem  solving, 
and  implementing  policy.  The  significance 
of  this  finding  is  that  supervisory  officers 
need  a common  set  of  skills,  skills  that  are 
not  automatically  acquired  in  the  course  of 
the  usual  career  in  education.  Virtually  no 
incumbents  had  any  specialized 
preparation  for  the  role  of  supervisory 
officer,  other  than  perhaps  a board- 
sponsored  course  to  prepare  for  the 
supervisory  officer  examinations. 

What  does  this  mean? 

The  researchers  concluded  that  the  role 
requires  a sophisticated  set  of  skills,  some 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  required  by 
senior  administrators  in  fields  other  than 
education.  In  general,  the  current  cohort 
of  supervisory  officers  have  had  a 
somewhat  narrow  range  of  experiences: 
virtually  no  academic  supervisory  officers, 
for  instance,  had  any  experience  outside 
education,  and  the  majority  have  had 
experience  with  only  one  board.  There  was 
no  sense  from  these  interviews  that 
leadership  talent  was  nurtured;  on  the 
contrary,  preparation  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  haphazard,  with  skill  being 
acquired  through  trial  and  error,  a process 
which  may  work,  but  is  not  very  efficient. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  a prospective 
supervisory  official  will  in  fact  develop  all 
the  necessary  skills,  particularly  ones 
relating  to  such  functions  as  problem 
solving  and  long-term  planning. 

The  present  certification  process 
involves  a written  examination  based  on 
Ontario  legislation  and  Ministry  policy,  and 
then,  for  those  who  pass,  there  is  an  oral 
examination  of  30  minutes  in  length,  in 
which  candidates  answer  questions  derived 
from  common  situations  faced  by 
supervisory  officers.  The  number  of 
candidates  is  now  so  large  that  the  system 
has  become  unwieldy,  and  the  skills  and 
qualities  necessary  to  be  a successful 
supervisory  officer  are  not  easy  to  assess  in 
a brief  one-shot  process.  In  addition,  the 
examination  is  not  related  to  any  ongoing 
system  for  developing  the  necessary  skills. 
In  the  researchers’  view,  it  is  time  for  a 
change. 


What  did  they  recommend? 

Fullan,  Park,  and  Williams  present  a set  of 
17  recommendations  to  deal  with  the  issues 
and  problems  outlined  above.  They 
suggest  that  because  the  present 
certification  process  is  no  longer  adequate 
for  the  task  of  selecting  Ontario’s 
educational  leaders,  it  should  be  replaced 
with  a process  more  closely  linked  to 
preparation  and  continuing  professional 
development. 

The  focus  of  the  recommendations  is 
really  that:  a linking  of  preparation, 
certification,  selection,  professional 
development,  in  a coherent  system, 
administered  in  a collaborative  manner  by 
The  Council  of  Ontario  Education 
Officers,  a body  with  representation  from 
all  the  major  parties. 

The  researchers  suggest  that 
certification  be  continued,  but  that  the 
process  be  changed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  role  as  it  has  evolved.  Rather  than 
newly  appointed  supervisory  officers  being 
thrown  into  responsibilities  for  which  they 
may  not  be  prepared,  they  suggest  a 
program  of  “Advanced  Skill  Training,” 
and  a thoughtfully  planned  internship 
program  (taking  20  days  per  year)  to 
provide  support  and  encourage  learning. 

In  a variety  of  ways,  the  researchers 
suggest  the  system  be  opened  up:  a 
broader  range  of  graduate  degrees  should 
be  acceptable;  prospective  administrators 
should  be  exposed  to  other  school  systems 
and  to  organizations  outside  education; 
candidates  from  outside  Ontario  should  be 
considered  for  supervisory  officer 
positions,  a change  from  present  policy. 

What  will  happen  next? 

The  Ministry  is  expected  to  release  a 
position  paper  in  response  to  the  report. 
Responses  from  interested  parties, 
particularly  associations  representing 
educational  administrators,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  by  the  end  of 
March.  The  recommendations  will  no 
doubt  cause  debate,  as  the  report  advocates 
replacing  the  present  system  with  one 
which  increases  the  variety  of  experiences 
and  skill  training  both  prior  to 
appointment  and  on  the  job.  Decisions  will 
then  be  made  about  whether  the  Fullan, 
Park,  and  Williams  recommendations  will 
be  adopted,  and  if  so,  how  and  when.  □ 
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We  Are  What  We  Teach 


Edward  S.  Hickcox 

During  the  fall  term,  1 taught  a class  on  the 
fourth  door  of  the  OISE  building,  the 
entry-level  course  in  Educational 
Administration.  The  room  was  one  of  a 
series  on  the  north  side  of  the  floor,  small 
with  tw'o  floor-length  but  very  narrow 
turret -like  windows  along  the  back  wall. 
These  windows  let  in  some  light  (except 
that  the  class  was  at  night),  and  they  also 
allowed  a slit-like  view  of  the  adjoining 
classrooms  on  either  side. 

One  night,  I had  my  class  in  order. 
Students  were  seated  around  the  table, 
books  and  writing  tablets  in  neat  array  in 
f ront  of  each  chair.  I called  attendance, 
indicated  what  w'e  were  to  do  that  night, 
and  began  the  class  exactly  on  time.  1 run 
my  ( lasses  with  precision,  starting  on  time, 
ending  on  time,  giving  assignments  and 
tests.  Administering  a good  class  is  like 
administering  a good  school.  Control. 
Order.  Hierarchy.  I know  what  the  right 
values  are. 

On  that  night,  however,  I looked  over  to 
the  next  class,  and  there  was  Richard 
Courtney,  in  his  cowboy  hat,  teaching 
about  drama  in  the  classroom.  I could  hear 
bodies  moving  about,  see  forms  up  on  the 
tables,  sense  the  babble  of  voices 
intermingling.  He  was  conducting  his  class 
like  a Shakespearean  drama.  Richard  gave 
the  soliloquy. 

During  the  break,  I wandered  over  to 
Ellen  Regan’s  room,  on  the  other  side.  She 
was  teaching  early  childhood  education. 

I he  room  was  like  a kindergarten  room. 

I here  were  beautifully  printed  signs  in 
simple  language,  large  letters.  “NOW  WE 
ARE  IN  CLASS”  and  “WE  WILL  ALL  DO 
OUR  ASSIGNMENTS.”  There  were 
paper  ( ut-out  figures  all  over  the  room. 


Edward  Hickcox  is  a Professor  oj  Educational 
Administration,  OISE. 


It  occurred  to  me.  We  are  what  we  teach. 
Courtney  teaches  drama.  His  class  is 
dramatic.  Regan  teaches  early  childhood. 
Her  class  is  a bulletin  board  writ  large. 

I teach  administration.  I run  the  class 
according  to  bureaucratic  principles. 

We  are  what  we  teach. 

I think  about  some  other  of  my 
colleagues.  I go  to  visit  Ross  Traub,  a 
statistician  and  lover  of  computers.  I walk 
into  his  office,  and  his  computer 
dominates.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
eclipsing  his  desk  and  himself.  He  is 
hunched  over  it,  either  as  a master  or  a 
servant.  Hard  to  tell  which. 

I have  coffee  with  John  Weiser.  He 
works  in  the  Counselling  Program  in 
Applied  Psychology.  He  asks  me  what  I 
want  to  do  with  my  life  when  I grow  up.  "I 
don’t  know,  John.  Maybe  I would  like  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute.” 

“I  think  you’d  make  a better  shepherd,” 
he  replies.  Should  I feel  good? 

I go  to  lunch  with  Don  Brundage,  a life- 
long member  of  the  Adult  Education 
Department  whose  motto  is  "life-long 
learning.”  He  says,  “Are  you  going  to 
continue  learning  for  the  rest  of  your  life?” 

“No,”  I reply. 

Brundage  becomes  visibly  agitated.  “I 
cannot  finish  my  lunch,”  he  says.  “I  must 
go  consult  with  the  ghost  of  Roby  Kidd.” 

I drop  in  to  chat  with  Chris  Olsen,  a 
faculty  member  in  our  Philosophy 
Department.  I want  to  talk  about  the 
political  situation  in  the  Institute,  who  has 
the  power,  who  is  making  what  moves  and 
the  like. 

“Are  you?”  Chris  intones. 

“Well,  I guess  I am,  Chris,  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  our  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  with  Robert 
Nixon,  the  treasurer  of  Ontario?” 

“When  a tree  fell  in  pre-human  times, 
was  there  any  sound?”  Chris  replies. 

Somewhat  confused,  I say  that  I must  go 


while  there  is  still  time.  Besides,  I’m  deaf. 

On  my  way  home  in  late  afternoon,  I 
run  into  Don  Musella,  Chair  of  our 
Department,  who  teaches  human  relations. 
Surely,  here  is  someone  who  speaks  the 
same  language  as  I do.  Surely,  he 
understands  power  and  order  and 
responsibility.  I ask  him  what  he  plans  to 
do  in  class  tomorrow. 

“I’ll  tell  them  to  form  three  groups  and 
decide  what  they  want  to  do,”  he  says.  Not 
a word  about  his  lesson  plans. 

In  a daze  (my  usual  condition),  I wend 
my  way  home,  imagination  wandering,  the 
mind  racing  with  the  stimulation  of  the 
clay.  What  if  some  outsiders  were  teaching 
at  OISE.  What  if . . . 

Simon  Reisrnan:  “Listen,  you  guys  are 
young  and  you  all  have  hair.  But  do  you 
know  a deal  when  you  see  it?  You  come  to 
class  and  I’ll  give  you  a test.  Now  that  is  a 
deal.” 

Harold  Ballard:  “American  textbooks  sell 
a lot  better  than  Canadian  books.  You 
ought  to  use  American  books  rather  than 
Canadian  ones.  You  need  to  go  with 
success.” 

Andrew  Davis:  “When  I say  start,  you 
recite  the  characteristics  of  bureaucracy. 
Then  we’ll  all  join  in  with  the  classic 
decision-making  model,  ending  with  the 
elementary  teachers  softly  intoning  the 
impact  of  the  human  relations  movement. 
sotto  voce." 

David  Peterson:  “We’re  going  to  have 
4,000  more  teaching  positions  within  my  J 
term  of  office,  so  it’s  necessary  that 
everyone  graduate.  We  ll  take  a vote  on 
the  following  proposition:  95  percent  of 
the  class  will  receive  an  A,  the  rest  will 
receive  an  A — . Ontario  has  only  quality 
people.” 

Mikhail  Gorbachev:  “The  secret  of 
administrative  success  is  to  buy  your  wife  a f 
fur  coat  and  tell  her  everything.” 

We  are  what  we  teach. 
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Notes  from  the  DIRECTOR 


The  conversation  at  every  dinner  party 
soon  revolves  around  the  issue  of  free 
trade.  At  first  glance,  it  seems  to  have 
minimal  relevance  to  education,  an  activity 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  sector. 

However,  it  is  not  that  simple.  Michael 
Skolnik,  a faculty  member  in  OISE’s 
Higher  Education  Group,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  existing  competition  from 
American  universities  operating  in  Ontario 
is  not  inconsiderable.  Certainly,  all  aspects 
of  our  wider  informal  educational  system 
appear  to  be  at  risk— in  spite  of  assurances 
that  identifiable  cultural  industries  will 
receive  special  protective  treatment. 

The  fact  is  that  economics  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomena— the  decisions  to  turn 
Canada  southward,  to  unite  our 
economies,  to  place  Canada’s  water  and 
power  resources  on  the  block  will  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  educational  system 
and  the  work  of  OISE. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  effect  will  be 
that  of  eroding  a value  system  that  has 


emerged  with  some  force,  particularly 
since  1945. 

Canadians  do  feel  differently  about 
multiculturalism,  the  treatment  of  minority 
groups,  the  quality  of  language  rights  of 
founding  nations,  the  concept  of  co- 
operation (as  opposed  to  competition),  the 


status  of  teachers  and  instructors,  the 
importance  of  toleration,  and  the 
celebration  of  difference.  OISE’s 
departments  and  centres  have  worked  in 
these  fields  of  controversy  and  contention. 
Working  toward  a society  in  this  country 
which  celebrates  justice  and  equality  is  a 
long,  hard  struggle— and  it  is  only  just 
begun.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  our  cultural 
identity,  it  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  focus 
on  cultural  sovereignty. 

We  will  need  the  strength  and  the  will 
not  only  to  protect  those  who  might  be  the 
economic  losers  in  our  land  . . . but  also  to 
ensure  that  the  very  soul  of  this  country 
remains  intact.  May  our  leaders  have  the 
wisdom  to  assess  the  real  costs  of  economic 
integration— they  may  be  altogether  too 
high  for  us  and  those  who  are  to  follow. 


The  OISE  Department  of  Special  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
the  Faculty  of  Education  (U.  of  T.),  and  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation, 
presents  a three-day  conference  for  teachers  of  regular  and  special  education  students... 

THE  SECOND  OISE  CONFERENCE  ON 
EXEMPLARY  PRACTICE  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Location:  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  252  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 
Date:  May  4,5,6, 1988,  9-5  each  day 

Fee:  $150($125  before  March  1,  1988)  $60  single  day  (Full-time  students:  $50  with  ID) 

Programme  • a cross-section  of  exemplary  special  education  programming  (K-13) 

from  across  Ontario: 

Includes*,  maximising  the  potential  of  borderline  students,  meeting  the  needs  of  gifted  students, 
programming  for  students  with  behavioural  difficulties,  teaching  learning  disabled 
students,  educating  trainable  retarded  students,  setting  up  an  educational  diagnostic  centre. 
• 200  presentations— lectures,  storefronts,  panels,  workshops,  etc... 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Second  OISE  Conference  on  Exemplary  Practice  in  Special  Education. 

Name  

Home  Address - 

CITY  PROVINCE  POSTAL  CODE 

Home  Tel.  ( ) School  Tel.( ) 

Mail  to:  OISE  Conference  Office,  Re.  EPSE/88,  252  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  M5S  1V6  Tel.(416)  921  926-4711 
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Profile  of  a Teaching  Method 


Sagonaska  School,  Belleville 


LIFE 

DIFFICULT,  FUN 
FULL  OF  OBSTACLES 
HURT,  HAPPY,  STRONG,  WEAK 
OBSTACLES 

This  cinquain  poem  was  written  by  a child  in  a 
special  education  class  and  kept  by  a teacher  who 
had  just  completed  a training  session  offered  at 
Sagonaska  Demonstration  School  in  Belleville.  The 
school  provides  programming  assistance  to  40 
children  ranging  in  age  from  6 to  15  with 
language-learning  disabilities. 

Normally,  children  go  through  prelinguistic 
stages  of  speech  development  during  which  they 
have  numerous  experiences  of  uttering,  monitoring, 
and  manipulating  phonemes,  of  organizing,  storing, 
and  retrieving  them,  of  making  proper  associations, 
and  of  refining  them  into  words.  These  words  are 
stored,  retrieved,  and  used  in  ways  that  facilitate 
language  learning.  By  the  age  of  2 or  3,  a normal 
child  has  numerous  syntactical  and  linguistic 
constructions. 

The  language-disordered  child  does  not  have 
these  processes  in  operation.  Usually  there  are 
problems  related  to  some  dysfunction  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  Such  children  have  difficulties  in 
decoding,  organizing,  storing,  and  retrieving  infor- 
mation as  well  as  a number  of  problems  in  visual 
and  auditory  sequential  memory. 

One  technique  used  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
language-disabled  child  is  the  “Association 
Method"— a systematic,  multisensory,  phonetic  ap- 
proach to  teaching  language  and  speech.  Because  of 
the  language-disabled  child’s  visual  and  auditory 
memory  problems,  it  has  been  found  that  using  all 
the  senses  helps  to  reinforce  deficient  areas.  Thus, 
in  the  Association  Method,  speech,  auditory 
discrimination,  reading,  writing,  and  comprehen- 
sion are  developed  simultaneously.  The  child  learns 
to  discriminate  visually  and  auditorily,  produce 
spoken  and  written  forms,  and  recall  auditorily  and 
visually.  All  the  elements  of  the  program  are 
taught  by  beginning  with  the  smallest  unit  of 
language— the  single  phoneme— and  then  by  pro- 
gressing through  syllables,  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  stories.  At  Sagonaska, 
this  technique  has  brought  particular  success. 

The  Association  Method  can  be  flexible  despite 
its  structure.  It  is  not  a packaged  program;  it  is  not 
a lock-step  approach.  There  are  no  books  to  be 
purchased,  no  series  of  texts,  no  machines  to  do 
the  work.  Teachers  must  know  phonics  and  the 
Northampton  symbols,  understand  language 
development,  and  possess  the  imagination  to  put 
such  knowledge  to  work. 

The  instructional  procedures  used  with  language- 
disordered  students  arc  as  follows:  (1)  each  child 
uses  cursive  writing;  (2)  color  is  used  in  written 
language;  (3)  phonemes  are  taught  in  isolation  as  a 
foundation  for  more  complex  language  structures; 


(4)  stimulus  material  is  presented  visually  and 
auitorily;  and  (5)  components  of  a spoken  word  are 
separated  by  a momentary  time  lapse.  (For  ex- 
ample, the  teacher  says  “b  oa  t”  with  a slight  pro- 
longation of  the  vowel  sound.  The  child  repeats  the 
pattern  'T)  oa  t”  until  he  or  she  has  learned  to  say 
it.  Then  the  word  is  practised  in  a connected, 
blended  fashion.) 

Any  technique  is  only  as  effective  as  the  in- 
dividual using  it.  To  assume  that  every  child  with  a 
language  disorder  will  be  able  to  achieve  a func- 
tional level  jequal  to  every  other  child  would  be 
unrealistic.  It  is  not  unrealistic,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  child  with  specific  deficiencies  in  language 
learning  is  capable  of  improvement.  The  teacher 
who  kept  the  cinquain  poem  with  which  the  article 
began  tells  the  story  of  how  an  1 1 -year-old  girl 
achieved  a milestone  in  her  classroom— a perfect 
score  on  a spelling  test.  The  teacher  credited  the 
Association  Method  as  at  least  being  partially 
responsible  for  this  success. 


Sagonaska  School  is  linked  with  Hillcrest  Public 
School  and  Centennial  High  School  in  Belleville. 
Students  can  spend  from  one  to  three  years  in  the 
Sagonaska  program.  For  information  on  teacher 
training  sessions,  assessments,  consultations, 
resource  assistance,  and  workshops , contact  W.  A. 
Williams  (Program  Director),  Sagonaska 
Demonstration  School,  Belleville,  Ontario  K8P  IB2 
(613)  962-8658. 
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